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ISLA Welcomes New President 


The membership welcomes Mrs. Blanche Kurtz, Glenns Ferry High 
School Librarian, as President of the Association. Mrs. Kurtz, long 
well-known for her services to school libraries in Idaho, has served 
as Chairman of the Schools Section of ISLA for two years and formerly 
served as Cunyon County Supervisor. She received her M.Ed. in 1958 
from the College of Idaho. 


Mrs. Kurtz first became interested in library facilities in her 
work as a reading specialist. She is convinced of the need for better 
library and audio-visual materials in the establishment of higher 
standards for our public educational system. Considering Blanche’s 
fine background and experience, her devotion to the betterment of 
library service and to the Association, we can look forward to a year 
filled with progress and enlightenment. 
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Death of a Library Bill 


The Editor thanks all of those 
persons in Idaho who were asked 
to convey to Representative Hamer 
Budge, the only western represent- 
ative on the House Rules Com- 
mittee, our concern over the fail- 
ure of the five-year extension of 
the Library Services Act to be 
released from the Committee for a 
vote in the House of Represent- 
atives, that would make the ex- 
tension law for a second five years. 

That Mr. Budge received many 
messages of concern for the ex- 
tension is evidenced in his news 
release to the Idaho Statesman 
of June 7th: 

“Rep. Hamer Budge (R-Idaho) 
said Monday existing legisla- 
tion will permit continuation 
of the federal library services 
act through June 30, 1961. He 
said there has been misunder- 
standing regarding legislation 
now pending in Congress. 

“Budge said it was reported 
incorrectly that the House Rules 
Committee had tabled a bill ex- 
tending the library act. Actually, 
Budge said, the committee simply 
failed to act on the measure. 

“The present law, under which 
all appropriations will be made 
for the next 13 months, continued 
the program until June 30, 

1961,” Budge said in a message 
from Washington. “The bill before 
the rules committee would simply 
extend the library services act be- 
yond June 30, 1961.” 

“Budge said the delay by the 
rules committee is because of a 
move to sidetrack temporarily 
legislation which is not of an 
emergency nature. It can be con- 
sidered when Congress convenes 
again in January, Budge said.” 


The Idaho State Library and the 
American Library Association are 
aware of course (as Mr. Budge is) 
that the present Library Services 
Act does not expire until July 1, 
1961. Our concern is that the Li- 
brary Services Extension, having 
been passed by the Senate and the 
House Committees with overwhelm- 
ing support from both the Admin- 
istration and the Democratic Party, 
should die in Committee necessi- 
tating the inauguration of the leg- 
islation and the inauguration of 
the necessary legislation appropri- 
ating funds also, after January 1, 
1961. The next Congress will be 
a new Congress with a new admin- 
istration, requiring the complete 
organization of new committees, re- 
tarding the legislative business. 
With the failure of the extension 
of the Library Services Act in 
this session, it must be re-intro- 
duced and pass through all the 
committees it has cleared in this 
session. With Congress convening 
in January and state legislatures 
(including Idaho) meeting in Jan- 
uary and February, the state leg- 
islatures will have passed their 
budgets and gone home long be- 
fore librarians have any knowledge 
of whether or not the Library 
Services Act (and the necessary 
appropriations act to accompany 
it) will pass in the Spring of 
1961, or die again in Committee. 

Representative Budge has ex- 
pressed his concern for library 
service. We do not think our present 
concern for the continuance of this 
Act, which is now making library 
service available to 90,000 resi- 
dents in Idaho, is erroneous. We 
feel it is prudent and justified. 


THE EDITOR 
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P.N.L.A. at Sun Valley 


Idaho will play host to mem- 
bers and guests of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association for 
the second time in a decade when 
the 50th Annual Conference con- 
venes at beautiful Sun Valley, 
September 21-24. The meeting 
promises to be of benefit to all 
who attend, with evaluation and 
planning scheduled for all of the 
most pressing problems facing the 
libraries and librarians in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. And Sun Valley, 
itself, offers unexcelled recreation- 
al facilities and truly marvelous 
cuisine for the pleasure of those 
attending. 


Registrations and room reserva- 
tions may be made with Mrs. Pat 
Baron, Registrations Chairman, 
Idaho State Library, 615 Fulton 
Street, Boise, Idaho. The Regis- 
trations Chairman urges prompt 
registration with prepayment if 
possible. Advance registration will 
insure confirmation of reservations 
and will allow for the printing of 


name badges. The revised, and 
final, rates schedule is shown be- 
low. (Includes rooms, meals, regis- 
tration fee, and gratuities.) 


THE LODGE 
With private bath— 
per person double $60 
per person single. $69 
With Running water— 
per person double $51 
per person single $60 


CHALLENGER INN 
With private bath— 


per person double $54 
per person single ______ $63 
With sharing bath— 
per person double $51 
per person single. $60 
THE CHALET 


Per person $39 


“SEE YOU AT SUN VALLEY” 
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The President’s Page 


Mrs. BLANCHE KURTZ 


Idaho State Library Association 


I believe the coming year is 
one toward which we can look 
with keen anticipation of progress, 
in libraries and in librarianship 
alike. Mr. Zimmerman, as Presi- 
dent of ISLA, led the way for 
this year’s activities by organizing 
and heading the wonderful conven- 
tion we had at McCall. The meet- 
ing was geared to show the way 
to quality librarianship in Idaho. 
Dr. Martin and Dr. Lieberman 
cooperated wonderfully and we 
can look for a demand for qual- 
ity libraries if we follow up their 
program plans. Mrs. Maxine Slag- 
owski is director of the new Stand- 
ards implementation Program and 
is hard at work organizing for 
immediate action on the standards. 


By this time you have heard of 
the 1963 Idaho Territory Centen- 
nial plans and we have been alerted 
that reference services may have 
a heavy load to carry in prepar- 
ing for this celebration. Books, 
catalogues, and periodicals telling 
the history of Idaho will be fea- 
tured and we will be called upon 
to do our part in making this a 
successful activity. This is a won- 
derful opportunity to show our 
stuff and prepare the way for 
acceptance and need of the new 
standards. 


The U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare anticipates 
a run on materials regarding the 
current interest on aging and will 
furnish you with all you need. 
“A.L.A. believes that librarians on 


every level have a great deal to 
contribute to the White House Con- 
ference on Aging. They are used 
to working with and through com- 
munity organizations, they fre- 
quently help to serve as informa- 
tion centers, . . . are skilled in 
program planning and discussion 
leadership.” 


The Pre-Convention School Li- 
brarians Workshop, so well pre- 
pared by Mrs. Prior and Mr. 
Drennan, and attended by so many 
enthusiastic school librarians, for- 
tells an interesting and productive 
year for our school libraries. Con- 
sidering the projects mentioned 
here — and many, many more — I 
can see an extremely busy and 
exciting year ahead for all of 
us in the Association and I am 
confident that each of us will have 
many opportunities to fulfill the 
definition, “A Library is an act 
of faith.” 


P.S.— 


The Boy Scouts of America have 
asked me to mention their publi- 
cation “Boy’s Life’ with regard 
to the twelve articles on the Bill of 
Rights, which was the most pop- 
ular item in their exhibit at At- 
lantic City. They think the schools 
would appreciate reprints which 
can be ordered direct from “Boy’s 
Life Magazine,” Boy Scouts of 
America, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 

IL 


PROCEEDINGS 
1960 ISLA Convention 


McCall, Idaho 
April 29-30, 1960 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


The opening session of the 1960 
meeting of the Idaho State Library 
Association was called to order by 
the president, Lee Zimmerman, at 
9:07 a.m. Friday, April 29, 1960. 
After routine announcements the 
president made the following re- 
marks concerning his year in office 
and introducing the moderator of 
the morning’s panel. 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN: “May I extend 
to all of you greetings in behalf 
of the Executive Board. It is 
heartening to glance over this 
audience and to see such a large 
attendance. 


Ido not believe it is an over- 
statement to remark that this is 
the largest group gathering I have 
ever seen at an Idaho State Asso- 
ciation meeting. 


Your presence here today in 
such encouraging numbers is evi- 
dence of a healthy interest in the 
Association. It testifies to your con- 
cern with Idaho’s library affairs 
and numerous problems. 


As the conference program 
proves, we have a full schedule 
and the time available to us is at 
a premium. Nevertheless, it seems 
desirable that at this time I should 
submit to the membership here 
assembled a brief review or prog- 
ress report of the year’s work. 


My year as President of the 
Association has been full and ex- 
citing, replete as it was with 


evidence of healthy fermentation 
inside the organization for change, 
for termination of the library 
satus quo in the state, for new 
approaches to solution of our li- 
brary problems, and for a frontal 
attack all along the line. 


First, in an article published in 
the July issue of The Idaho Li- 
brarian, significant library advanc- 
es of the last decade were reviewed 
and assessed. This identification 
was motivated by the need to 
establish the facts and to record 
some of the notable achievements 
of the period. In this same article, 
the major problems on which the 
Association should concentrate its 
attention in the next decade were 
identified, outlined and stressed. 


Second, committees were ap- 
pointed subsequently and requested 
to consider this statement and use 
it as a blueprint or a springboard 
in formulating programs of action. 


Finally, a conference program 
was planned around two of the 
state’s most basic library problems 
—library development and library 
education. 


This report is perhaps all too 
brief, but at a time like this when 
there is so much to discuss in the 
short time available, you will agree, 
I am sure, that brevity is desired. 
But permit one final observation. 
As previously noted, only an hum- 
ble beginning has been made. Im- 
provement of library conditions in 
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Idaho in the future raust depend 
largely upon our vision, our under- 
standing and our willingness to 
dedicate and rededicate ourselves to 
the achievement of the goals that 
we envisage. 


Coming to this morning’s pro- 
gram, I would like to inform you by 
way of introduction that the pur- 
pose of the panel on library de- 
velopment is to identify the library 
problems in the state; to evaluate 
the findings of the P.N.L.A. Li- 
brary Development Survey in re- 
lation to Idaho problems; to con- 
sider the various approaches or 
the merits of the various solutions 
proposed by the Survey that will 
tend to improve Idaho library con- 
ditions and to inform and fully 
orient Idaho librarians and trus- 
tees. 


To moderate this forum, we have 
with us an individual who is par- 
ticularly well qualified for this 
assignment. He is well known to 
all Idaho librarians. He is not 
only a_past-president of our 
Association, but he is also Vice- 
President and President-Elect of 
P.N.L.A. It is a pleasure to pre- 
sent him to you — Arthur De- 
Volder.” 


Mr. DEVOLDER: “Thank you very 
much Mr. Zimmerman. Ladies and 
gentlemen it is going to be a 
little difficult here today. There is 
the old saying that when in the 
presence of the gods of Delphi one 
should stand up and stand tall, 
but I am afraid if I stood up and 
stood tall this morning I’d hit the 
ceiling, instead of the clouds, so 
we are all going to sit down and 
try to carry through our parts as 
effectively as we can. I will intro- 
duce the members of the panel be- 
ginning at my right and going to 


the left, Mr. Theron Atkinson, Li- 
brarian, Ricks College, who is the 
representative of the college sec- 
tion of the P.N.L.A. Library De- 
velopment Committee. Next to him 
is Mrs. Maxine Slagowski, Idaho 
Falls school librarian, representa- 
tive of the school libraries of the 
state. Then Miss Marion Bingham 
from the Boise Public Library to 
represent the public librarians and 
who has been for at least five years, 
if not more, chairman and guiding 
light of the Idaho section of the 
P.N.L.A. project. Directly to my 
right here, Mr. Henry Drennan, 
Librarian of the Idaho State Li- 
brary, who was one of the sur- 
veyors on the P.N.L.A. Library 
Development Project, and who, 
along with Dr. Lieberman had a 
great deal to do with the course 
of the survey of which we will 
hear this morning. To my immed- 
iate left is Dr. Lieberman, present 
President of P.N.L.A. and 
tor of the University of Washitg- 
ton’s library school. Next, Mrs. 
Kyle Laughlin of the Board of 
Trustees of the Moscow Public 
Library, and then Mr. Delmar 
Engelking, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and State rep- 
resentative on the P.N.L.A. Li- 
brary Development Committee and 
who of course is very interested in 
education and libraries. I will turn 
the meeting over now to Dr. Lieb- 
erman who will give us a brief 
survey of the P.N.L.A. Library 
Development Survey project.” 


Dr. LIEBERMAN: “Thank you very 
much Mr. Chairman. I’d like to try 
to give a general background of 
this particular study. 


The Pacific Northwest Library 
Association has had library devel- 
opment committees for a long time, 


for a period of ten or more years 
I should say, during which volun- 
tary studies were made of what 
could be done to improve the total 
library program, the Public Li- 
brary, the school library, college 
libraries, the use of the Pacific 
Northwest Bibliographic Center, 
etc. From these voluntary efforts 
always came the idea “we really 
haven’t enough information” so the 
Association decided to interest 
some foundation in the problem. 
From the Ford Foundation came 
an initial grant of $60,000 which 
wes later increased by an addi- 
tional $16,000 for a total of $76,000 
over a two year period enabling 
the P.N.L.A. to have a professional 
staff doing this particular survey. 
From 1956 to 1958 we had this 
staff, Dr. Morton Kroll was di- 
rector. He is a political scientist 
and presently is in the Public 
Administration Department of the 
University of Washington instruct- 
ing: and doing research. He came 
to us originally from a similar 
position at Wayne University in 
Detroit. The Library member of 
the team was our own Mr. Henry 
Drennan, the present Idaho State 
Librarian and who was at that 
time Umatilla County Librarian 
and came to the project as the 
assistant director. These two men 
with some clerical assistance made 
up the staff of the survey. First 
they worked out an outline for the 
kind of things that needed to be 
found out about the total library 
complex, as we call it, for this 
particular region. We were not 
concerned with the public library, 
the college library, the school, or 
special, or government library, but 
we wanted to know as much as 
possible about every type of li- 
brary. To assist in this Dr, Kroll 


and Mr. Drennan went out into the 
field, into the institutions of higher 
education in Idaho, in Montana, in 
Oregon, in Washington, and in 
British Columbia and _ recruited 
members of the graduate faculty 
of those schools to do specific parts 
of the study. We needed scientific 
research to give objective state- 
ments to us and we needed a non- 
librarian, a political scientist as 
director of the study to look ob- 
jectively at us. 


This has been going on for two 
years; the studies were completed 
and edited. Now the first volume 
of this study is off the press; get 
it and use it. You must personally 
know what is inside this book and 
you must get those around you— 
lay citizens and other librarians— 
to become thoroughly familiar with 
what these studies are. There are 
four volumes to be published; the 
first of these on the Public Li- 
brary we are discussing today. The 
second volume is of concern to 
that portion of the audience that 
worked so diligently all day yester- 
day, the school librarians, and will 
be published in July. Volume three 
concerns the College, University 
and Special Libraries of the Pa- 
cific Northwest; while volume four 
is a general summary of the total 
study. 


I must tell you that we have a 
unique opportunity in this study: 
no place else in the country, or in 
the world for that matter, has so 
much attention been given to the 
whole complex of libraries. For the 
first time we have a total picture 
of libraries, librarians, and librar- 
ianship in this region. For us in 
the Northwest this marks the be- 
ginning of an epoch. It is an excit- 
ing situation. We are going to be 


talking about these studies and 
we hope that by the way we talk 
about them you will feel you must 
read this book—that it is just as 
good as an exciting novel. We 
may not like some of the approach- 
es or some of the recommendations, 
but who has ever heard of any- 
thing that was worthwhile which 
wasn’t painful in the process of 
being born? The same thing is true 
of this particular study. I, per- 
sonally, am extremely grateful for 
having been involved in it.” 


Mr. DRENNAN: “I would like at 
this time to give tribute to the 
people who worked on this study. 
The staff was ably headed by Dr. 
Morton Kroll. I am sorry that he 
can’t be with us here today, but 
in a sense he is because this vol- 
ume represents his long and ar- 
duous devotion, his responsibility 
to a profession that was not even 
his own. Secondly I would like to 
pay tribute to the librarians them- 
selves who were presented with 
these long Questionnaires. You 
know, the standard reaction to 
these is, ‘Oh my God, not another 
questionnaire!,’ but I never heard 
that from a librarian. All we had 
was help from them all. 


Mr. DEVOLDER: “Before we open 
to questions, I do want to make one 
announcement. After we’ve had a 
discussion among ourselves, there 
will be a period of direct questions 
from the floor. We want you to feel 
that you are not having some- 
thing thrown at you, but that you 
can throw the ball back to the 
panel; there may be a foul ball, 
but we will try to slug it. Now I 
think we are ready for the ques- 
tions. Mr. Atkinson, would you 
like to throw the first one?” 


Mr. ATKINSON: “I’ve been wonder- 


ing why the survey itself wasn’t 
more extensive on the smaller col- 
leges and junior colleges; these 
have been totally disregarded.” 

Dr. LIEBERMAN: “I can’t speak for 
the question of the junior colleges 
—perhaps Mr. Drennan can—but 
I would like to comment, that any 
kind of a study which is not an 
over-all statistical study must be 
a sampling and an examination of 
some of the basic problems which 
need studying—I think here that 
the Advisory Committee as a 
sounding board throughout the re- 
gion made comments to the staff 
as to what would be appropriate in 
the study. Out of this, together 
with the experience of both Dr. 
Kroll and Mr. Drennan would grow 
the concept of the study. They came 
up with a series of subjects which 
they thought could be covered and 
these are the ones that are in- 
cluded in the College and Uni- 
versity-Special Library Group. Do 
you have some other comments?” 
Mr. DRENNAN: “Yes. In the first 
place the junior colleges were not 
disregarded. I think there are prob- 
ably 800 to 1000 libraries in the 
Pacific Northwest of all kinds. I 
know Mr. Atkinson, that you know 
that when somebody sets out to do 
something like this, they must 
apply some painful limitations. Dr. 
Kroll and I were aware that the 
junior college is a rapidly grow- 
ing institution, but there was a 
phrase that was current on the 
project all the time and that was, 
“the limitation of time and money.” 
We decided to study tax-supported 
colleges, not because they had more 
virtue or more learning than in- 
dependent or junior colleges, but 
simply because we had to find a 
formula that would give us a lim- 
itation. I can think of two or 
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three studies that’ we would like 
to have made. One of them, I 
think, would have been vitally im- 
portant: a study of the state 
library associations themselves, 
which I consider to be “movers 
and shakers” in the library field. 
So it wasn’t just the junior col- 
lege libraries that we had to ig- 
nore; there were other strong 
elements in the library picture that, 
regretfully, we had to leave for 
other researchers. 


Mr. DEVOLDER: “Mrs. Slagowski, 
do you have some question in re- 
gard to the study that you would 
like to bring up?” 


Mrs. SLAGOWSKI: “Well, I would 
like to know something about the 
status of elementary school library 
systems in the Pacific Northwest, 
and how does Idaho rank in this.” 
Dr. LIEBERMAN: “Well, from this 
point of view, probably one of the 
most helpfui volumes is the one 
that will be published in July. I 
think it will become quite signifi- 
cant, not only with respect to the 
question Mrs. Slagowski mentions, 
but for the over-all program: an 
examination of the secondary 
schools (the high school, the junior 
high school, the combined junior 
and senior high school) and the 
elementary school. The picture we 
find is one that we are pretty well 
aware of from the comments that 
we had yesterday on our panel on 
elementary libraries: that this is 
a development that is pretty well 
retarded all over the region, but 
Idaho has its own share of this 
retardation. Forty-five percent of 
the schools, just to give you a per- 
centage figure of the schools that 
were reported on—forty-five per- 
cent have elementary school li- 
braries. The secondary school fig- 
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ure is much closer to 80 or 90% 
for obvious reasons of accredita- 
tion, but the elementary figure is 
about 45%. In Idaho roughly 
3344% have central libraries or 
have something that is comparable 
to a schooi library. Probably the 
Boise situation in the city district 
is the best example of trying to do 
something specific with a central- 
ized library. We must be careful 
when we talk about 45% of ele- 
mentary schools have libraries or 
334% in Idaho; let’s be careful 
that we then describe that library 
—you must remember that a phys- 
ical facility alone does not make a 
library most important is the 
librarian. You can’t do a thing 
with a book collection unless you 
have a staff member working with 
the faculty and the students to 
make the books and the material 
alive—and this we have very little 
information on. We find in the 
study that the personnel problem 
in the school area is the most 
severe.” 


Mr. DEVOLDER: “Mr. Engelking, 
that might tie in with a question 
that I might throw to you, ‘Do we 
have any kind of standard set up 
for certification of school librarians 
in your department?’ ” 


Mr. ENGELKING: “At the present 
time we do have a very meager 
standard; I believe that 9 hours 
of credit is required. I think it is 
not particularly delineated in any 
one direction, just 9 hours of li- 
brary credit—which isn’t sufficient 
by any stretch of imagination. Cer- 
tainly we have many book collec- 
tions and I am sure that many of 
our books are not used as they 
should be used. Just what can be 
done to facilitate higher standards 
is one of our problems and some- 
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thing we really need to work on.’ 


Mr. DEVOLDER: “The school li- 
brarians have been working on that 
haven’t they Mrs. Slagowski?” 


Mrs. SLAGOWSKI: “Yes. they 


have.” 


Dr. LIEBERMAN: “To those of you 
who were not at the school librar- 
ians breakfast this morning may I 
point out that it was suggested by 
Mr. Drennan that we attempt to do 
an implementation of the national 
standards for school library pro- 
grams by asking for help from the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians, but carrying the burden 
within the School Library Section 
of ISLA. It would seem to me that 
we do need some specific standards 
to be spelled out and therefore, by 
working cooperatively with the 
State Department of Education, the 
State Library, the School Library 
Section of ISLA and with other 
groups—administrative groups and 
curriculum groups in the state, it 
might be quite possible to come up 
with some very interesting state 
standards which would be useful 
in implementing and going toward 
the national standards.” 


Mr. DEVOLDER: “Mrs. Laughlin, 
as a board of trustees member, do 
you have some specific questions 
that you might like to ask or make 
some suggestions regarding the 
study that might be of interest to 
all of us?” 


Mrs. LAUGHLIN: “The question I 
had was the manner of the tech- 
nique of this study. I would like 
to know if, after the questionnaires 
had come in, were they interpreted 
by the individual who wrote the 
particular section or were they in- 
terpreted by a group or a com- 
mittee? I had a feeling that per- 
haps some of the interpretations 
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made of things the trustees said, 
I might have interpreted different- 
ly. Now this is perhaps not right, 
but before I agree with the in- 
terpretations, I would like to know 
whether they were individual or 
group interpretations.” 


Mr. DRENNAN: “I’d like to an- 
swer that because I was there. The 
questionnaire was first roughly de- 
vised by Dr. Kroll with some com- 
ments by myself from my exper- 
ience as a public librarian. Then 
the questionnaire and the study— 
the raw material or the advanced 
copy of Dr. Kroll’s study—were 
submitted to various librarians of 
the Pacific Northwest who served 
as the general policy committee. 
We really worked the whole region 
and had a large policy group of 
librarians in the Pacific Northwest. 
We had them make comments on 
the studies, test them in their local 
situation, and write out their dis- 
agreements. But the primary re- 
sponsibility for Dr. Kroll’s study 
lies within itself and with the ad- 
vice that I gave him.” 


Dr. LIEBERMAN: “One thing we’d 
like to say about boards again, for 
people who haven’t seen the book, 
the reason that Mrs. Laughlin 
mentioned this point is that there 
is a most interesting chapter in the 
book called ‘Public Library Boards 
of Trustees’ and it is one of the 
longer chapters, roughly 50 to 75 
pages. Therefore, all of you in the 
public library field will want to 
read this chapter. It is probably 
one of the areas where there might 
be some controversy. 


Miss BINGHAM: “I think one of 
the basic problems in public library 
development is where is the money 
coming from? I think Dr. Robert 
Campbell, who was asked to make 
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a study of this problem, made a 
statement that when he started 
out he thought it was not possible 
to get the support necessary for 
adequate library service through- 
out the region. When he got 
through he decided that for very 
little more per family it could be 
accomplished. Of course, through- 
out the different areas of the Pa- 
cific Northwest there is consider- 
able unevenness in the per capita 
support of public library service. 
He felt it was not so much a lack 
of resources or possibility but 
rather the lack of desire that held 
back library development. I would 
like to ask, ‘How do public li- 
brarians fare in comparison with 
other tax-supported public serv- 
ices?’ ” 


Dr. LIEBERMAN: “This is a very 
intefesting point because I think 
that the study of Dr. Campbell 
(who is an economist on the staff 
of the University of Oregon at 
Eugene) on financing public li- 
brary service, in his examination 
of the statistics, found that we’re 
spending now (if you take the 
average across the region) about 
four dollars per family for pub- 
lic library service. That is just a 
little more than the cost of a book, 
right now. If you spend two more 
—six dollars per family—you can 
get really good library service all 
over the region. He took statistics 
and assessed valuations for the 
whole region: British Columbia, 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington and came up with 
this kind of a figure. Now when 
you talk about averages, you are 
in hot water. We realize this but 
I think it is startling that an 
economist should come up with the 
idea that we are not doing enough 
to support our own public libraries, 
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and that the resources are avail- 
able if we are willing to put out 
the money. Let me give you an ex- 
ample of the thing that causes the 
greatest amount of difficulty; it is 
the lack of understanding of pub- 
lic library service—what it is and 
what it does; when we go before 
the budget committee or the people 
who are holding the purse strings 
we frequently are at the end of 
the row, the last ones to come for- 
ward to ask for funds. We ask for 
them apologetically, that is—well, 
you know—we’re just poor librar- 
ians, and poor libraries, and just 
throw a pittance to us and maybe 
we can get something done from 
the little bit we have. If we were 
a little stronger on this point and 
stood on both of our feet, spread 
apart, and challenged the group 
concerned, with the fact that we 
could for a little bit more do a 
tremendous amount of good for 
the community. 


Mr. DRENNAN: “I wonder if I can 
add to Dr. Lieberman’s statement. 
The first remark I would like to 
make is that in Dr. Robert Camp- 
bell’s study on Public Library Fi- 
nance there is a specific section on 
the State of Idaho; he is not talk- 
ing generally about the Northwest 
in this case but about public li- 
brary finance in the State of Idaho. 
Now I seem to remember some sta- 
tistics from Dr. Campbell’s study 
which may not be accurate but at 
least will give you the sense of the 
statistics in the study. As I recall, 
about 3c was spent from the prop- 
erty tax dollar—that’s exclusive 
of school—for library services in 
the community. And the point he 
made was a point that Dr. Lieber- 
man has already made: that if this 
were doubled it: would bring us 
somewhat nearer to realistic li- 
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brary service. Another point that 
I would like to make, is, ‘Why don’t 
we have money?’ In a sense we 
don’t ask for money. I was talk- 
ing to a trustee just a few days 
before I came up here, a trustee of 
a middle-sized library in the state 
(with the necessity for a building 
program) and I said, ‘Well, why 
don’t you get a bond issue for a 
building?’ She must have thought 
it was my Irish sense of humor; 
she nearly rolled on the floor. 
Nevertheless, that woman’s hus- 
band had worked on the school 
board, and had got a bond issue 
through, certainly filling a need. 
There is just as severe a need for 
a public library in this particular 
instance. We have a real challenge: 
to educate our librarians and trus- 
tees and to make them see that it 
is their duty—their duty— to pro- 
vide these, that is what they are 
appointed for, to provide these 
services and facilities to the com- 
munity.” 


Mr. DEVOLDER: “There is a point 
I’d like to bring out. Many of you 
were here four years ago and heard 
Carol Trimble talk to us and she 
said, ‘Make no small plans.’ Now 
in Idaho perhaps we have made 
some large plans but when we 
were asked to face the basic issue 
we were afraid to go ahead. It seems 
to me from the study you have put 
out, Henry, that many of the Idaho 
libraries, for instance, are not as- 
sessing the two mill or three mill 
levy which, by law, they are al- 
lowed to have. Perhaps the librar- 
ians are too timid. What about our 
legal levies? Do you feel, person- 
ally, from experiences recently, 
that more action could be taken to 
bring those levies up to where they 
should be?” 


Mr. DRENNAN: “Well, I think first 
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that you have to sell the idea of 
library service at home—to the 
people. It begins at home—it be- 
gins with the trustee and the li- 
brarian. If the trustee and the 
librarian are not willing to see 
what library service is, certainly 
the city fathers are not going to 
be sold; they are happy to stay 
complacent.” 


Mr. ENGELKING: “Mr. Chairman, 
I’ve listened with a good deal of 
interest to many of these comments 
and it appears to me that it would 
be mighty fine if we had a legis- 
lator sitting on this panel. In view 
of the situation there are two or 
three things that I think we ought 
to consider. First of all, the com- 
parisons you make and probably 
made in the report are way out 
here, which they should be. We 
have tried to do this in the school 
business for years—making com- 
parisons, going to the legislature 
and asking for money—and those 
fellows are pretty much at sea as 
to just what we have been after. 
We do tie this particular budget 
request down to something that’s 
practical — something that you 
really want, something that they 
can see, something that even you 
can see. And when you do that 
you will have much more of a 
chance of getting what you want, 
rather than to say, ‘Now, this 
state allows so much per family, 
and that state allows so much per 
family; why shouldn’t we have 
that much?’ Now let’s tie this 
thing down; we need to get more 
practical in relation to the serv- 
ices we offer, not only through 
the State Library but through the 
public schools. I believe we have to 
get practical with this thing and 
know exactly where we are going 
—what the schools are going to 
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offer, what the State Library is 
going to offer, also the colleges; we 
need to know so we can avoid dup- 
lication, if we want to get this tax 
dollar, because those legislators 
will pin you down when you ask 
for it. Certainly we must define 
the functions and responsibilities 
of the public library, the school li- 
brary, and the State Library.” 
Dr. LIEBERMAN: “What Dr. Camp- 
bell has done for the library pro- 
fession, in the ‘Financing of Pub- 
lie Libraries’ study, while it has 
been general in part it has also 
been specific, as Mr. Drennan has 
pointed out. It has taken each 
state by itself and shown it’s own 
ability to do something in this area. 
It would seem to me that the pub- 
lic library group within ISLA 
could profit by taking the materials 
that are in this chapter and, with 
the standards of public library 
service that you hope to achieve 
in the State, come up with a work- 
ablé plan that you can submit to 
the Legislature which would de- 
fine, explain, and demonstrate 
what public library service is. 
Again, the second volume of the 
study will help you in building a 
background of explanation for the 
school area because it has been 
very carefully written and the ma- 
terial gathered from within each 
of the states. So, if you have this 
kind of information available, let’s 
use it! I think we need to build up 
information on this thing—you are 
absolutely right—but we can’t do 
this on a theoretical basis of ‘Just 
because we are wonderful—give us 
the money!’ No one gets money 
on that basis. You must justify 
what you are getting.” 


Mr. DEVOLDER: “Mrs. Laughlin, 
as a trustee, what is your reac- 
tion to this reasoning?” 
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Mrs. LAUGHLIN: “I can only speak 
from my own personal experience 
in our library. I feel, like Mr. 
Engelking, that our task in Mos- 
cow, now that we have furnished, 
I think, good service, is to create 
a demand in our people for addi- 
tional service—then, with that de- 
mand in our hand, to go to the 
city government and ask for more. 
But, until then, as Dr. Lieberman 
says, we can’t just go and say 
‘We’ve got a good thing, here— 
we’ve got to have some money.’ ” 
Mr. DEVOLDER: “Miss Bingham, 
you are from a city that operates 
under a charter. I think there are 
only two in the state (Lewiston 
and Boise). I don’t think Boise 
takes advantage of the full millage, 
does it? How does this affect the 
library’s ability to secure adequate 
funds?” 


Miss BINGHAM: “Well, as far as 
the millage levy is concerned it 
could go up to three mills. But we 
have a peculiar problem in Boise 
in that the Charter limits the 
total taxation rate; the City 
Council feels a certain responsi- 
bility to be equitable and where it 
allows one department to increase 
its salaries and resources over an- 
other whose levy can’t go up, it 
means a corrseponding decrease in 
that department. Another peculiar 
situation is the geographical lim- 
itation imposed by the Charter; 
this results in a population of 
something like 72,000 with only 
34,000 within the city limits to 
pay city taxes.” 


Mr. DEVOLDER: “Mrs. Slagowski, 
there is probably something that 
you want to comment on, as far 
as Mr. Engelking’s remarks go. 
Do you feel that the schools and 
their budgets and in the levies that 
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are allowed are giving the school 
libraries sufficient income for good 
school library service?” 


Mrs. SLAGOWSKI: “Well, I wonder 
if we should have to compete with 
the other departments in education 
(for example with school athlet- 
ics). We have to prove that library 
service is more important—or just 
as important. I don’t feel that we 
should have to battle for our li- 
brary budget, which is certainly 
meager enough on the Idaho stand- 
ards that we have. By the way, 
what do they do with the stand- 
ards that we present to the State 
Department of Education?” 


Mr. ENGELKING: “Very frankly, as 
a usual rule, they are studied 
slightly by the State Board and 
probably nothing more is done with 
them; we hope, however, in the 
future, to give this particular pro- 
gram some real study. That is one 
of the reasons I am here today— 
I am interested in it and I feel 
very definitely we’ve got to de- 
termine and make these schools in 
the state responsible for certain 
portions of our library program. 
Now I think also we need to know 
what the state services should be 
and what the responsibilities of the 
school will be. Let’s draw a line, 
if possible, or at least set up some 
guide line so that we know def- 
initely just what should be done 
by each. In other words, then, the 
school superintendent can’t come 
back and say, ‘Now we don’t need 
this money in the budget; we can 
get the books from the State Li- 
brary.’ That is what I’m getting 
at. Rather, let’s pin it down to 
the point and say, ‘This is the 
only service you can get from the 
State Library; this you must as- 
sume yourself.’ I think that’s what 
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we need because there is too much 
of this business of passing the 
buck. 


One comment I would like to 
make—just for clarification—and 
that is that the athletic depart- 
ment does not get money directly 
from tax sources; that is, it is 
more from the tuition paid by the 
student rather than coming out of 
the tax dollar—other than the 
P. E. course—they do take some 
out for physical education. Bud- 
get-wise it is a very minor amount.” 
Mr. DRENNAN: “Mr. Engelking, 
would it be possible to charge a 
student library fees?” 


Mr. ENGELKING: “It is possible, 
it’s entirely possible; it would also 
be possible to have them buy their 
textbooks.” 


Mr. DEVOLDER: “That is an inter- 
esting question because it has been 
brought to our attention in the 
public library field. Why shouldn’t 
schools charge the student a library 
fee to be divided between the school 
library and the public library for 
supplementary material? But I 
think that with a few years of 
that we’d probably get into a 
scrap.” 


Miss BINGHAM: “The responsibil- 
ity of the school libraries, the 
state library agency and the public 
libraries is one of the problems 
discussed in the public library vol- 
ume of the study. It brought out 
that too much of the resources 
of the state library has gone into 
service to school libraries—that 
properly this should have been the 
responsibility of the state depart- 
ment of education. And also there 
are other things that are.being 
neglected—or have been too long 
neglected—on the part of the state 
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library agency, such as reference 
service to the legislature and serv- 
ices to various state departments, 
institutions and such.” 


Mr. DEVOoLDER: “Henry, do you 
have anything to say as far as 
state libraries are concerned on 
that point?” 


Mr. DRENNAN: “Well, you see in 
me a man in the unhappy condi- 
tion of having written a book: now 
I have to prove it. I think that from 
Mr. Engelking’s remarks, I am in 
complete agreement. I think that 
the State Library, the State De- 
partment of Education, the related 
groups—principals, School Section 
of ISLA—should sit down and de- 
termine some guide line for school 
library service, whatever you may 
call it—those books that come from 
the state library in a school. 


“Now I know that the books 
which are lent to schools by the 
State Library serve weli; we get 
lots of flattering remarks from the 
school teachers who use them and 
we are happy to give this service 
but sometimes the compliments 
make me shudder, for I fear that 
we’re taking away the drive of 
local school people to build their 
own libraries. I think that the 
State Library must develop some 
discrimination—that it cannot pos- 
sibly pull out of supplying the 
schools at this point, but its got to 
start a structured move, in agree- 
ment with all of these agencies, 
to develop school libraries the 
best way we can.” 


Mr. ATKINSON: “What are the pos- 
sibilities of cooperation between the 
academic library, the public and 
the school library?” 


Mr. DRENNAN: “It’s a_ difficult 
_question, Mr, Atkinson, It is usu- 
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ally the smaller institutions which 
are more interested in cooperation 
with the bigger ones, yet all of 
them are interested in sharing ma- 
terials, as witness the establish- 
ment of the Pacific Northwest Bib- 
liographic Center.” 


Mr. DEVOLDER: “I think Dr. Lieb- 
erman has a little comment to 
make.” 


Dr. LIEBERMAN: “I wanted to point 
out one very important sentence 
in this first volume in which Dr. 
Kroll says, in conclusion, that if 
we are going to accomplish any- 
thing in this whole field of the 
relationship between school, public, 
college, and state libraries, that 
the people who have to take the 
leadership in this thing are the 
librarians. That’s why we are hav- 
ing this discussion today. There is 
no one from the outside who is 
going to pick this ball up and start 
forward with it. You must start, 
you must initiate. 


“This morning Mrs. Jarvis point- 
ed out you ought to become mem- 
bers of PNLA, and I must take 
this opportunity to point out and 
urge you to do so. May I show 
you the current issue, which just 
came out this week, of the PNLA 
Quarterly? It has a series of re- 
views of this first volume of the 
study.” 


After a short break there was a 
period of questions from the floor 
aud then the morning session ad- 
journed. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The second session of the con- 
ference was called together at 1:40 
by the president. 


Mr, ZIMMERMAN: “By way of in- 
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troduction to this afternoon’s pro- 
gram, I do not think it is an over- 
statement to remark that the sub- 
ject of the training and education 
of librarians for Idaho libraries 
is perhaps the most confusing, 
baffling and frustrating problem 
facing us today. For years we have 
been struggling against the most 
disheartening obstacles which we 
have not succeeded in controlling. 


“The purpose, therefore, of this 
symposium-panel is to identify the 
library education problem in Idaho 
involving aspects such as library 
science curricular patterns in Idaho 
institutions, certification standards, 
levels of professional training re- 
quired by differing types of li- 
braries, accreditation, recruitment 
for librarianship, to mention a 
few; (2) to examine the problem 


from the accredited library school 


point of view with proposals for 
improving the situation; and (3) 
finally to examine the proposals in 
relation to the ability of Idaho’s 
colleges and universities to imple- 
ment them. 


“This, then, is our point of de- 
parture for an examination of the 
problem in its varied aspects. We 
are fortunate to have with us this 
afternoon three individuals who 
are eminently qualified to guide 
us in our discussion. All of them 
are cognizant of the library edu- 
cation difficulties as they shape uv 
in Idaho. They are eager to lend 
us their assistance in our efforts to 
resolve the dilemma which we face 
in regard to this problem. The first 
speaker on the symposium-panel, 
whom I will now present to you, 
hardly requires an _ introduction 
since he is already so well known 
to most of you either in his capac- 
ity as assistant director of the 
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PNLA Library Survey or 


as 
Idaho’s State Librarian. In both 


positions he has demonstrated a 
fine sense of direction and under- 
standing of library problems. He 
has also brought to his work the 
pragmatic approach, considerable 
energy and primary initiative. In 
the short time he has been with 
us he has traveled widely over the 
state, met and conferred with li- 
brarians on their problems and has 
become fully mindful of the need 
for directed effort to resolve the 
library education predicament in 
our state. 


“As first speaker, he will identify 
the library education problem in 
Idaho institutions, certification 
standards, levels of professional 
training required by differing types 
of libraries, accreditation, recruit- 
ment for librarianship as well as 
others. It is a pleasure to present 
Henry Drennan.” 


Mr. DRENNAN: “Thank you very 
much Lee. The need for an educa- 
tional opportunity to study librar- 
ianship can be as universal, as 
original as the response of school 
administrators to a recent survey 
conducted by the State Department 
of Education. Their response was 
this: 46 school administrators list- 
ed trained personnel as one of their 
major problems. Or the need for 
education for librarianship can be 
as personal as this: as personal 
as the need of the high school li- 
brarians whose credit attained at 
Idaho cannot be transferred to a 
graduate school of librarianship. 
Shortage of trained librarians is 
so well known that it does not 
merit documentation here, but the 
demand for librarians varies from 
place to place, from state to’ state, 
and from region to region. In 


order to set the scene for this 
discussion on educational opportun- 
ities for librarians in the state of 
Idaho, I have paid some attention 
to the chances for employment 
presently offered to trained librar- 
ians in our state. My source for 
these remarks—or sources—are a 
study of positions offered for li- 
brarians in the western states in 
Library Journal over the past two 
years. My second source is a ques- 
tionnaire of the Library Educa- 
tion Committee of this association, 
and my third source is a question- 
naire circulated by the State De- 
partment of Education of Idaho 
to elementary school principals in 
March of 1960. Now, beyond the 
sources that I have mentioned, I 
must confess that my remarks are 
largely impressionistic — based on 
my rather recent and short view 
of the Idaho library scene, public 
and school. 


“We must admit, then, that al- 
though it is generally known that 
there’s a shortage of trained li- 
brarians, that there is not neces- 
sarily a large number of trained 
librarians employed in the State 
of Idaho at this time. Profes- 
sionally educated librarians, that 
is, holding a degree from a library 
school, in both public libraries and 
in school libraries, are not num- 
erous. I know of no census of their 
number, I doubt if it has ever 
been tabulated. But in 1958 the Li- 
brary Development Project of 
PNLA estimated that there were 
13 public librarians holding the 
degree in the state. I am now in- 
clined to believe that that estimate 
was over-optimistic. I would guess 
that today there are no more than 
10 professionally educated public 
librarians in the state. My guess 
also is, that there are as few as 
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five professionally educated school 
librarians in the state with the li- 
brarian’s degree, and I fear that 
none of these are in the elementary 
school libraries. We will consider 
first the opportunities for school 
librarians with library training. 
Of 26 school superintendents re- 
plying to the questionnaire of the 
Library Education Committee—an- 
swering this question: ‘Is your li- 
brary in a position to hire one 
graduate of a five-year Master’s 
degree library science program for 
whom a salary of $4,500 is expect- 
ed?’ — these 26 superintendents 
answers ‘Yes’ (17), ‘No’ (9). This, 
it must be admitted, was to me at 
least, a surprisingly affirmative 
vote. However, of 17 school li- 
brarians answering this same ques- 
tion only one answered ‘Yes’ and 16 
answered ‘No’. This large disparity 
between the response of the super- 
intendents and the school librarians 
seems significant to me but I can- 
not formulate the nature of its 
significance. At least we can say 
that there was certainly some lack 
of agreement between school li- 
brarians and their superintendents 
upon employment possibilities. We 
find that this optimism of school 
superintendents is marked in an- 
other section on this question: ‘Do 
you have one or more assistants 
who would be interested in taking 
from 12 to 18 hours of basic cours- 
es in library science?’ The super- 
intendents answered, ‘No’ (14), 
‘Yes’ (11). Almost 50-50. But the 
school librarians answered, ‘No’ 
(13), ‘Yes’ (4). We find then that, 
generally speaking, the superin- 
tendents tend to believe that there 
were a substantial number of posi- 
tions which could be filled by a 
graduate school librarian (17) and 
a corresponding opportunity for 
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persons with some basic undergrad- 
uate preparation (17) or a total in 
the questionnaire of 34 possible 
positions. But school librarians 
answering the same questions could 
see only one professional position 
in the State for a graduate school 
librarian and four positions for 
persons with increased graduate 
hours. The score then lies, school 
superintendents 34 positions, school 
librarians 5 positions. As to posi- 
tions available for public librar- 
ians with a degree in librarian- 
ship, we note that in the past 
two years 6 public library posi- 
tions were advertised as avail- 
able for Idaho in the Library 
Journal. Of these 4 were filled 
by professionally educated appli- 
ecants and two by persons with 
long experience without degrees or 
hours in library science. 


In the ISLA questionnaire (the 
questionnaire of the Education 
Committee) the same questions as 
to opportunities for librarians, and 
persons with increased hours of 
librarianship were directed to pub- 
lic librarians. 


“One difficulty with the question- 
naire was that, at least to me, the 
information might have been there, 
but it didn’t give me a clue as to 
the size of the school or public li- 
brary responding. I am inclined to 
think that the public librarians 
responses were strongly conditioned 
by the size of the institutions in 
which they served. A strong nega- 
tive vote on the part of the public 
librarians—and this is what it was 
—seems to me to reflect the basic 
insecurity of public librarians 
serving without college training, 
and their resentment at their lim- 
ited economic circumstance. When 
we realize that there are only two 
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public libraries in the State serving 
35,000 population we _ realize 
that the greatest share of the 
29 public librarians responding 
to the questionnaire are employed 
in smaller libraries. The public li- 
brarians’ response then was over- 
whelmingly negative. In no single 
question did the affirmative prevail. 
Seven public librarians thought 
they had assistants on their staffs 
who would be interested in taking 
undergraduate courses in librarian- 
ship but 14 did not. Three public 
librarians thought they were in a 
position to hire a graduate from 
library school, but 23 did not. We 
may say then that public librarians 
felt that there were 10 positions for 
persons with a_ professional or 
some undergraduate training. 


“There is, in fact, little officiai 
pressure at this time for librarians 
to increase their education. The De- 
partment of Education’s require- 
ments for school librarians are, 
curiously enough, listed in their 
manuals of certification for teach- 
ers and administrators amidst the 
limited certificates surrounded by 
applied music, Bible instruction, 
school nurse, and trades and indus- 
tries. This certificate authorizes 
service as school librarian with 
graduation from high school, 64 
semester (96 quarter hours) from 
an accredited college or university, 
with 6 semester (9 quarter) hours 
accredited library science. If the 
person serves as an instructor in 
library science or in a grade in 
subject areas, she shall be required 
to ho!d a certificate valid for that 
service. We may say, then, that 
requirements for librarians in the 
public schools are rather modest. 
However, the required training of 
public librarians is rather’ more 
modest: it is non-existent. The only 
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required training for public li- 
brarians in the state of Idaho in 
Idaho Library Law is that the 
State Library Board shall have the 
power to employ a qualified li- 
brarian, a graduate from an ac- 
credited library school. While there 
is some reason to believe that there 
is conclusively a potential group of 
school librarians who would be 
interested in enlarged courses or 
in a larger course offering in an 
Idaho institution of higher learn- 
ing, we cannot, on the public li- 
brary scene, say that this potential 
now exists. One manifestation of 
the failure of Idaho Public Librar- 
ies to develop is a_ retrograde 
process of de-professionalization. 
There is good reason to believe 
that there are now fewer public 
librarians with a graduate degree 
employed in Idaho than there were 
14 years ago. This continuing de- 
professionalization will make it dif- 
ficult to establish new professional 
positions in public libraries. The 
problem of introducing a profes- 
sionally adequate librarian into the 
staff whose salaries and education 
have not kept pace with profes- 
sional salaries and education is a 
most difficult one. Chief librarians 
without a degree are likely to fur- 
nish a_ passive administration 
which does not disturb a board— 
and such a board is, in the event 
of a vacancy of the position of 
chief librarian, unlikely to search 
diligently for a professional suc- 
cessor. It could be inquired if the 
introduction of federal funds for 
the support of library service in 
rural areas has not altered this 
picture favorable. At the State Li- 
brary level the picture has de- 
veloped: there are now four out 
of five supervisory positions filled 
by graduate librarians. At the 
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local, district library level, rural 
libraries have not been created of 
such economic integrity as would 
support professionally educated li- 
brarians. Nevertheless, the interest 
in expanding educational opportun- 
ities for librarianship in Idaho is a 
most hopeful sign. There are, as 
we mentioned earlier, two facets 
in this desire: One, is the oppor- 
tunity through increased, expanded 
courses to furnish education to lo- 
cal librarians for school and pub- 
lic library service; two, the oppor- 
tunity to take some course work 
locally that would be transferable 
to a graduate school of librarian- 
ship, thus leading the way to a 
graduate degree. There are now 
six, I believe, institutions of high- 
er learning in Idaho that provide 
training for librarians: Boise Jun- 
ior College, University of Idaho 
Boise Adult Education Center, Col- 
lege of Idaho, Idaho State College, 
Northwest Nazarene College, Ricks 
College and the University of Idaho 
at Moscow. In examining the course 
offerings at these schools one finds 
that their primary orientation is 
to the school library. However, a 
number of these courses would be 
useful certainly in either school 
or public libraries. As for the pos- 
sibility of one of our colleges as- 
suming a greater role in providing 
courses for education in librarian- 
ship, we can obtain some guidance 
from the experience of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon where there has 
recently been establishd a degree 
of Master of Education, with a 
major in librarianship. And it is 
an interesting footnote I believe, 
that to some degree the establish- 
ment of this course—these courses 
—was strongly pushed by the Port- 
land Library Association. With 
that in mind I believe the answer 


of Professor Winifred Ladley to 
some questions of mine about the 
course is most interesting. Pro- 
fessor Ladley wrote to me: ‘Be- 
cause of the newness of this pro- 
gram I cannot answer the ques- 
tions you posed in your letter of 
April the 11th. Almost all of our 
library science people so far have 
been training in school librarian- 
ship. Those already registered can- 
didates with a Master’s degree, 
some thirty so far, are all from 
school areas. However, we have 
a small number—two or three, each 
course—of students in the public 
library field in the advanced cours- 
es. I doubt that they will complete 
the degree. The undergraduate 
courses prepare school librarians 
to qualify as such, in the smaller 
schools of the state, and are taken 
by educational majors a]most ex- 
clusively at this time, except for 
several speech majors who take 
story-telling.’ Professor Ladley’s 
answer gives some indication of 
what we might expect for an insti- 
tution that substantially increased 
its course hour of librarianship. 
There will be an increased number 
of persons from the public schools 
taking work and a modest num- 
ber of persons connected with pub- 
lic libraries. As to under-graduates 
choosing librarianship it is more 
likely that the under-graduate 
making the choice would choose 
school librarianship; there is more 
obvious financial support, opportun- 
ity, for a person with library train- 
ing—with or without the library 
degree in school librarianship at 
present in the state of Idaho. At 
the present time there are no va- 
eancies that I know of for public 
librarians with a degree in the 
State. Until the State Library is 
able to persuade library districts 
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in terms of increased financial 
outlay, increased consolidation, in 
creation of libraries in econom- 
ically viable areas, the opportun- 
ities for professionally educated 
public librarians will likely be non- 
existent. Indeed, until the State 
Library Association, the State Li- 
brary and the public of Idaho are 
able to accept the idea of state aid 
to public libraries, it is not likely 
that there will be any significant 
qualitative change in Idaho Public 
Librarianship. One beginning will 
be a greater interest on the part 
of this Association in both school 
and public library development.” 
Mr. ZIMMERMAN: second 
speaker on the panel, like Henry 
Drennan, hardly needs to be intro- 
duced because he is already so 
well known to Idaho Librarians. 
He served as Chairman of the Gen- 
eral Policy Committee, PNLA Li- 
brary Development Project, 1956- 
58 and is, as you already know, 
president of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association. He is also the 
Director of the School of Librarian- 
ship at the University of Washing- 
ton and for that reason alone, if 
for no other, he is in an advan- 
tageous position to examine our 
problem from the point of view of 
a library school director. As sec- 
ond speaker, therefore, he will ex- 
amine the library education prob- 
lem from the accredited library 
school point of view and will sug- 
gest remedial proposals that may 
tend at least to improve the situa- 
tion. It is a pleasure to introduce 
Dr. Lieberman.” 


Dr. LIEBERMAN: “I am rather glad 
to have an opportunity to talk to 
you about this very important sub- 
ject and at the same time to look 
rather critically at what we’ have 
done in graduate library education, 
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and what we currently are trying 
to achieve in the field of under- 
graduate library science programs 
with a new standards and guide. 
I think the best way to approach 
this might be to be sure that we 
all have the same common ground, 
so I have put together some notes 
about where we have been and 
where we are going in professional 
library education. Since 1926 the 
American Library Association has 
moved steadily in the direction of 
upgrading professional education 
for librarianship. Before that date 
formal education was available 
mainly in the training classes of 
public libraries — designed to sup- 
ply personnel for individual insti- 
tutions. But in 1926, when ALA 
began to accredit library schools, 
it set the pattern for professional 
education at one year of profession- 
al study. Provision was made for 
different accreditation for one year 
of study at the university graduate 
level and for one year of study at 
the under-graduate level. There are 
two types of accreditation. The 
1951 revision of the standards for 
accreditation continues the concept 
of one year of professional study 
but introduced the idea that this 
professional year could be accom- 
plished in either of two ways: by 
incorporating a minimum number 
of hours in the general under-grad- 
uate program and completing the 
pre-professional study in the grad- 
uate year; or, by concentrating the 
professional course in a 5th year 
of graduate study following a gen- 
eral under-graduate program. The 
Association now took the position 
that it would accredit or re- 
accredit only those programs which 
are 5th year graduate programs. 
And this is the program of stand- 
ards which were approved in 1951; 
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some of you might like to examine 
the basic standards for graduate 
education, under which all of the 
schools have been re-visited the 
past three, four, or five years on 
the program of the 1950-1951 
standards. In all cases, with the 
exception of the two Canadian 
schools, the schools offered a Mas- 
ter of Librarianship or Library 
Service, or Library Science degree 
for the 5th year and it is based on 
the factor of having 5 years of 
education beyond high school as 
the basis for professional educa- 
tion. There are 32 accredited li- 
brary schools in the United States 
and Canada. This movement to up- 
grade professional education was 
paralleled by a movement to up- 
grade job classification. From 1947 
to 1952 the ALA Board of Per- 
sonnel Administration and_ the 
ALA board on Salaries, Staff and 
Tenure published a series of items 
relating to position classification, 
job analysis and pay plans which 
clearly differentiated the work in 
libraries as clerical and profession- 
al jobs. At the same time in one 
particular area of librarianship a 
different pattern was being es- 
tablished. The individual states 
through their school library certi- 
fication laws were establishing 
under-graduate educational pro- 
grams of varying lengths as stand- 
ards for school librarians. In fact 
they succeeded in establishing a 
two-level certification for school li- 
brarians; Master’s degrees for full 
time high school librarians; under- 
graduate education of varying 
lengths of time for part-time high 
school and for elementary school 
librarians. This resulted in a pro- 
liferation of under-graduate pro- 
grams widely varying in length 
and in other characteristics but all 
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with the objective of preparing li- 
brarians to meet the school certifi- 
cation laws in their own states. Be- 
cause ALA decided to accredit only 
graduate programs, those under- 
graduate programs were left with- 
out standards and without recog- 
nition. ALA was not the only pro- 
fessional group concerned over this 
development. The American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Teacher Edu- 
cation interested in establishing 
standards for special fields of 
teacher education cooperated with 
the ALA Board of Education for 
Librarianship to produce a set of 
tentative standards in 1952. These 
were used experimentally in 1952 
and 1953. Simultaneously, but out- 
side both patterns of graduate edu- 
eation and the pattern of under- 
graduate education in teachers’ 
colleges, other institutions were of- 
fering under-graduate training for 
positions in libraries other than 
school libraries. It is this group 
of library education programs 
about which we know the least. 
Over the years no standards have 
existed for them and no agency has 
recognized them with accreditation. 
Although information about their 
program is scant, there is evidence 
that they train for positions in 
public, college, university and spe- 
cial libraries. There is also evi- 
dence that their graduates are em- 
ployed in these types of libraries. 
The reaction of the profession to 
this type of training is mixed. For 
example, in the recent action estab- 
lishing educational standards for 
membership in the Special Library 
Association, the door was left wide 
open to graduates of under-grad- 


uate programs. The Medical Li- 


brary Association, on the other 
hand, refuses to recognize them in 
its certification of Medical Librar- 
ians. 
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“With all these facts in mind, 
the ALA Committee on Accredita- 
tion, which had replaced the old 
Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, broadened its thinking in rela- 
tion to standards for under-grad- 
uate programs. When in 1954 it be- 
gan to work with the National 
Council for the accreditation of 
Teacher Education (most of you 
know it by its initials, NCATE) 
instead of revising the 1952 stand- 
ards, the Committee on Accredita- 
tion expanded the original docu- 
ment into two documents; a set of 
standards for all under-graduate 
Library Science programs and a 
supplementary guide to be used by 
the NCATE in its evaluation of 
under-graduate programs of li- 
brary science in teacher training 
agencies. This is the document 
which appeared in October 1958 in 
the ALA Bulletin: ‘A Standardand 
Guide to Under-graduate Library 
Science Programs.’ The important 
facts about this action should be 
borne in mind. First, the ALA 
is not its own accrediting agency 
in regard to under-graduate pro- 
grams; it accredits graduate pro- 
grams only. It is dependent on 
state and regional accrediting 
agencies, such as the Northwest 
Association, in our region. Second, 
the whole matter of articulation 
between under-graduate and grad- 
uate programs now becomes a prob- 
lem of urgent proportions for all 
library training agencies—rather 
than a matter of academic manip- 
ulation within an individual insti- 
tution. 


Two fallacies current in library 
literature accent the fact that we 
know too little about the under- 
graduate program of library edu- 
cation. The Office of Education in 
Washington, D.C. has _ indicated 
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that there are about 563 programs 
of library education at the under- 
graduate level. No distribution of 
the programs by type of parent 
institution was made. For example, 
the idea persists in the literature 
that the vast majority are in 
teachers’ colleges, and actually this 
is a mistake because analysis would 
show that of these 563 courses, 
12% are at the junior college level, 
29% are in teachers’ colleges, 33% 
are in liberal arts colleges, 18% 
are in universities without grad- 
uate library schools and 5% are 
in universities with graduate li- 
brary schools. The second fallacy 
is that the majority of these pro- 
grams are interested in giving be- 
ginning instruction to school li- 
brarians to complete their profes- 
sional study in graduate programs. 
This is a fallacy, we think, in the 
literature, and this is the way it 
is written up; the majority of these 
programs are interested in giving 
beginning instruction to school li- 
brarians who then complete their 
professional study in graduate pro- 
grams. There have been two con- 
ferences at least, one in Minnesota 
and one in Texas, that have indi- 
cated that there are differences in 
the objectives of all of the under- 
graduate faculties and the admin- 
istrators. I think it is important, 
after I have given you this brief 
background of where we are na- 
tionally, in the field of both profes- 
ional graduate education for li- 
brarianship and the under-graduate 
library science programs, to stress 
the fact that you now know that 
we have standards for the graduate 
programs and we have new stand- 
ards and a guide prepared at the 
under-graduate level and to have 
me explain rather briefly some- 
thing about the program at the 


University of Washington as a 
typical example of a graduate 
program of library education. I 
do this, not to speak about our 
program alone, but too often 
the graduate program of library 
education is not understood or 
known. We’re exactly the 
same category as the citizen in the 
community not knowing very much 
about his Public Library, or the 
faculty or administrators of the 
school not knowing very much 
about the school library. We do 


not know about graduate library 
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education and what it includes, so 
let me define it a little bit. In our 
particular program there are two 
admissions required; the School of 
Librarianship is a department of 
the graduate school, therefore any- 
one desiring to matriculate in the 
Master of Librarianship program 
must seek admission both to the 
graduate School of the University 
of Washington and to the School 
of Librarianship. The graduate 
School requirement is: 1. An under- 
graduate degree from an accredited 
insitution, by one of the regional 
accrediting groups. 2. A grade 
point of 2.75 (which is C plus) 
for provisional standing or a 3, 
(or B) in your senior year for 
full standing as a graduate stu- 
dent. You cannot come into the pro- 
gram if your senior year grade- 
point as an under-graduate was 
less than C plus. The possibie 
transfer of 9 quarter graduate 
credits completed at an accredited 
graduate institution is possible. 
That is, the University of Wash- 
ington Graduate School has an 
over-all requirement or allowance 
that anyone entering graduate 
work at the University of Wash- 
ington, in any of the colleges, or 
any other subject area, including 
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Librarianship, may transfer 9 
quarter graduate credits, provid- 
ing they have been taken at an 
accredited graduate institution. 
Now the requirements of the School 
of Librarianship are 15 quarter 
credits of a modern foreign lan- 
guage or passing the graduate 
reading exam in that language, 
three reference letters on the po- 
tentiality of the candidate for li- 
brarianship, and we conduct a per- 
sonal interview by a member of 
the faculty or a recommended li- 
brarian. The program in librarian- 
ship consists of 45 quarter credits 
of which approximately a little 
more than half are required of all 
students as a core. There are elec- 
tives for the remainder. A part of 
the electives—ten quarter credits 
—may be taken in a cognate field. 
Librarianship is a non-thesis pro- 
gram at the University of Wash- 
ington, but a thesis is not pre- 
cluded if the student wishes to 
engage in special investigation or 
research in a cognate field. The 
standards produced by the ALA, 
the small statement that I showed 
you before with just two pages of 
print, in its actual statement of 
interpretation, to have a school ac- 
credited, explains in great detail 
the manner of resources, faculty, 
physical facilities, and the whole 
range of the administration of the 
program and the support for it and 
its place in the hierarchy of the 
university. These are things that 
are desired on the part of the ac- 
crediting group. The same areas of 
importance are in the under-grad- 
uate standards, I might explain. 
There is a critical shortage of li- 
brarians, we may not have seen as 
much of a shortage in the report 
that Mr. Drennan gave us in the 
positions that might be available 
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or were available in the public li- 
brary field, more notably in the 
school field; many librarians are 
combining, that is, people who are 
going to school, combining teach- 
ing or other work on a part-time 
basis, the requirements of certifi- 
cation standards in the school field, 
particularly at the state level, and 
at the regional level are moving 
upward; there was evidence of 
this this morning in our discus- 
sions, and will make necessary a 
strong program of recruitment for 
librarianship. While regular pro- 
grams of library education are 
being examined, in these remarks 
that I have just made, we must 
be cognizant of the necessity for 
in-service education and partic- 
ularly library workshops and in- 
stitutes. May I suggest that there 
is a joint responsibility here of the 
Idaho State Library Association, 
the Idaho State Library Agency, 
and the institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the State. This is one way 
of meeting the varying needs of 
library education in small public 
library situations. Let me say a 
word about correspondence studies. 
In the interpretation statement, 
for accreditation of graduate li- 
brary education (because there is 
quite a bit of correspondence study 
going on) there is a statement 
about ccorrespondence study: ‘No 
course shall be offered by cor- 
respondence study for credit to- 
ward a degree in Librarianship. 
The best professional instruction 
requires conditions which cannot 
be provided for correspondence stu- 
dents for these reasons: 1) stu- 
dents should have the benefit of 
guidance by skilled and experienced 
members of the faculty; 2) they 
need the stimulation of class dis- 
cussion and conferences and other 
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opportunities for group thinking; 
3) they must use a wide variety of 
materials.’ And these are the 
reasons why the accrediting group 
does not feel that correspondence 
can be part of the regular program. 
In looking at a description of some 
correspondence study there is an 
indication that these courses are 
acceptable but they will not be the 
same courses that are offered in a 
nearby institution, they will not 
take the place of residence course 
work in Library Science, such as is 
demanded for the degree in this 
field. And further, another state- 
ment which says that study credit 
for correspondence may not be ap- 
plied toward a Master’s or Doctor’s 
degree at this particular institu- 
tion. In other words it says, it 
may apply to an under-graduate 
Bachelor’s degree, but you may 
not’ use correspondence for Mas- 
ter’s or Doctoral programs. And 
in this case, the matter of the 
Library Science degree, the accred- 
ited Library School, will not accept 
the correspondence credit. Through 
the efforts of the Library Educa- 
tion Division of PNLA it is now 
possible for joint activity on a 
regional basis for library educa- 
tion. At the 1960 Conference of the 
Association, as we have mentioned 
over and over again as being at 
Sun Valley September 21-24, the 
Library Education Division is plan- 
ning to report and analyze Library 
Education offerings by institutions 
of higher education in various sub- 
ject fields throughout the region. 
This should help us plan more ef- 
fectively for the articulation of 
under-graduate and graduate pro- 
grams of Library Education here. 
I think this is a good place for 
me to bring my remarks to a con- 
clusion because I have indicated 
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the desirability of creating a situ- 
ation for a relationship between 
under - graduate Library Science 
programs and graduate Library 
Science programs. Now I would 
like to turn the meeting back to 
the Chairman for the third speak- 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN: “Our last speak- 
er on this program is an individual 
who is known widely throughout 
the state by people in every walk 
of life. He is an educator of note. 
He is and has been conversant with 
educational needs throughout the 
state, with public services needs 
and with the legislative process. As 
Dean of the University of Idaho’s 
College of Letters and Science, he 
is especially well qualified to coun- 
sel with us and to follow Dr. Lieb- 
erman on this panel. It falls upon 
him to examine for us the pro- 
posals made by the last speaker 
in relation to the ability or the 
presumable ability of Idaho’s col- 
leges and universities to implement 
them. It is a pleasure to present 
Dr. Martin.” 


Dr. MARTIN: “Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. First I want to compli- 
ment the Chairman for the organi- 
zation of the Panel. He gave each 
one of us an assignment, he identi- 
fied what he wanted us to do, he 
prepared an outline so that we 
knew what we were to do, and I 
want to point out that this is a 
very valuable aid to anyone pre- 
paring to serve on a program of 
this character. Secondly, I want 
to make clear that I am _ not 
a trained Librarian, I am in 
the position, one might say, of 
being a responsible University 
Official who has the problem 
of attempting to solve, by an 
educational program, the need 
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of the State. And I think I am 
free to say that the chief responsi- 
bility for the State institutions in 
this State—and particularly those 
which are tax supported—is to 
provide the State with the neces- 
sary liberal arts education that ed- 
ucated boys and girls should have, 
and at the same time to provide 
them with the necessary profes- 
sional training to meet the educa- 
tional needs and the educational 
objectives of the State. Now in 
considering the possible creation 
of a Library Science program of 
training at the University, and 
I am sure that any other institu- 
tion would have to do likewise, 
certain facts must be known. For 
example: What are the educational 
objectives and needs of the State 
for trained Librarians? Now you 
will have to note, or you should 
have noted, that Mr. Drennan made 
a very sharp contrast in his intro- 
ductory remarks between the short- 
age of trained Librarians and the 
demand for trained Librarians. I 
think this is a very important fact 
which we should not lose sight of 
in our discussion. Another fact we 
want to know: How acutely aware 
are the educational leaders of 
the State concerning the need of 
trained librarians? Are they ready 
and willing to act in meeting this 
need or not? How acutely aware 
is the public with respect to this 
need, and if the public is aware of 
it, is it willing to meet it? We 
cannot get away from this. In its 
essence I am saying, ‘I have a 
responsibility, I am willing to meet 
my responsibility, I want to meet 
my responsibility. But at the same 
time I have to know that the people 
of the State recognize the needs 
sufficiently, that we, at our insti- 
tution—and I am sure that the 
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other institutions would state like- 
wise—are prepared to meet this 
need.’ Now I think another thing 
that we want to know, is there 
greater need for state legislation 
in Idaho with respect to stand- 
ards for librarians, or is there a 
greater need for Board rules, 
Board of Education rules concern- 
ing certification before there is 
the introduction of an increased 
library training program? Also, 
will city libraries pay for trained 
librarians? Will the schools pay for 
trained librarians? Or are we 
willing to hire untrained librarians 
at lower rates and take the result? 
In other words, I am saying this: 
is there a recognized need in the 
State and is there a recognized 
desire to meet the need? Now as- 
suming that there is a need (again 
I refer to Mr. Drennan’s contrast 
between ‘need’ and ‘demand’) then 
to what extent does Dr. Liever- 
man’s proposal allow Idaho’s edu- 
cational institutions to meet this 
need? That is my principle assign- 
ment. And how does his proposal 
enable us to do this? First his 
school, as he has very ably indi- 
cated, is part of a graduate pro- 
gram, which is true of practically 
all graduate schools in America 
regardless of what their subject 
matter may be. Now this then im- 
mediately sets two standards of 
admission which he elaborated on 
at some length. Now the second 
thing, the school permits—and this 
is the thing we are most concerned 
with (I am not concerned about 
grade admission, language require- 
ments and all that—we’ll meet all 
those—I wouldn’t want to send 
anybody over there that couldn’t 
meet them, it wouldn’t be right to 
the State or anyone else)—trans- 
ferring 9 quarter credits; this is 
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a serious issue because that is 
only 6 semester credits. Now all 
we require for certification status 
at the present time is 6 semester 
credits. Now this latter point rais- 
es a number of issues for us, 
educationally speaking. Six semes- 
ter credits isn’t enough to raise 
the standard above the present 
level of Idaho schools and public 
libraries. It would not meet the 
higher need, or the greater need 
that Idaho now has—but that is 
nothing against the program, per 
se—I’m just simply analyzing in 
terms of what we must do. If we 
give graduate credit, not leading 
to an MA degree (because you will 
note, now, he said, ‘nine quarter 
credits’ of graduate work and 
not under-graduate, and if we or 
our Idaho educational institutions 
should give graduate credits not 
leading to a Master’s degree) 
would we attract real potential li- 
brarians for Idaho’s schools and 
for Idaho’s public libraries? That’s 
a real question I think we’ve got 
to face. Six graduate credits trans- 
ferred is not going, in my judg- 
ment, to attract more librarians 
to our institutions as a whole. Not 
that I don’t want to attract more 
—I don’t believe it will. If they 
transfer 6 credits, is there an off- 
set of credits and courses to avoid 
repeating content? This is a real 
issue. In other words if you will 
give credit whether it is graduate 
or under-graduate, if we give 
credit, let us say 6 credits or 18 
or whatever it may be, they take 
those and transfer, will it be nec- 
essary for them to repeat the cred- 
its and the content in order to 
qualify for the final require- 
ments for a Master’s degree? 
Now lets consider an alterna- 
tive; why couldn’t we arrange 


with the University of Washing- 
ton and maybe some other select- 
ed graduate schools of Librarian- 
ship, to, let us say, accept 12 
credits, now I’m assuming that 
they are willing to do this—be- 
cause you must realize that Dr. 
Lieberman has made it very clear 
that he is speaking with absolute 
honesty and frankness, that any 
graduate program is within a 
graduate school. Therefore, I know 
from my own experience that his 
school of graduate librarianship 
could not depart from the graduate 
entrance requirements of the Uni- 
versity of Washington any more 
than one of our programs could 
from our graduate school require- 
ments. But let’s assume that the 
graduate school program at the 
University of Washington would 
permit the admission or the ac- 
ceptance of a transfer of from 12 
to 18 credits. Now my point here 
is that these should be very sound 
substantial courses, and I don’t 
think we can afford to engage in 
proliferation and duplication. That 
is, I don’t think we can set up 
one program of courses that pre- 
pare teachers and another program 
for Public Librarians. Librarian- 
ship is basically the same so far 
as I can see, the same as Chemistry 
is basically the same, whether you 
want to be a doctor, or want to 
be, let us say, an expert in agron- 
omy. Now if we set up such a 
program with an agreement with 
the University of Washington or 
other institutions, along this line, 
this would have at least the follow- 
ing advantages: it would take 12, 
18 credits let us say, more than 
most Idaho Librarians have — in 
other words it would provide train- 
ing in, let us say, 12 to 18 credits 
more than the Librarians in the 
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State now have. And this would 
raise the educational level of the 
State. It would also encourage 
more of our people to go on and 
become fully trained librarians. I 
am not sure how many of these 
fully trained librarians holding a 
Master’s degree would remain in 
the State. Let me remind you that 
the greatest exportable market, or 
the greatest exportable resource 
in the State is educated men and 
women, and we engage in it on a 
large scale, which we should. Now 
Idaho and the country as a whole, 
however, I think would profit, even 
though they might not necessarily 
stay in the state of Idaho. Let me 
remind you again that the salaries, 
as has already been indicated in 
this program, for School Librar- 
ians and Public Librarians is prob- 
ably not sufficiently high to attract 
people holding a Master’s degree 
in Librarianship. They should be, 
but they’re not. We’re constantly 
forced to think in terms of what 
should be and what is reality. Now 
I think another alternative would 
be the creation of an under-grad- 
uate major. I am glad that Dr. 
Lieberman discussed this at some 
length because here is another al- 
ternative we have. This, without 
doubt, would lend considerable 
help to the state of Idaho. But 
let me point out to you one bit of 
information: it is my understand- 
ing that Idaho State College (if 
I am not correct in this I stand 
open for correction) has dropped 
the Library Science course. I can 
tell you, I regret to say, that we 
now have some Library Science 
courses in education and the en- 
rollment in recent years has been 
declining. Now I am giving you 
the black side of this first because 
I think we have to be realistic 
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about this, because if we come up 
with a program I want to know if 
that is going to be on sound 
ground, that we can start it and 
have every reasonable right to ex- 
pect it to attain our objectives 
and to be economically and ad- 
ministratively feasible. Also, such 
a program, if we create an under- 
graduate major the student would 
have credits to transfer. Immed- 
iately the question comes up: Can 
these credits be applied—under- 
graduate credits, now remember 
Dr. Lieberman said they would 
accept 6 semester graduate credits 
—would these under-graduate cred- 
its be transferrable to count to- 
wards a Master’s degree in Li- 
brarianship? Now this is what the 
student is going to want to know, 
that is what I am going to want 
to know. How much more work 
will be required? Will there be an 
offset plan? So if the student 
comes here with, let us say, 12 
under-graduate credits into a grad- 
uate school, he will not repeat his 
work, he will be permitted to go 
on, let us say, take an additional 
12 credits (but we all know that 
you can’t count credits toward 2 
degrees at the same time, the same 
credit, the same course). But will 
he be allowed to go on and take 
additional science courses so as to 
enrich his program, so that he 
will still be a better librarian and 
avoid the repetition? Now another 
alternative plan would be for us to 
start a number of graduate cours- 
es, not a large graduate school of 
librarianship but a number of grad- 
uate courses in library science, not 
leading to a Master’s professional 
degree. Now, still, we have the 
problem of transfer credits. That 
is, will these credits then be ac- 
ceptable? And we have the same 
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question if they are, or put it this 
way, will there be an offset? So 
the person going in with 12 grad- 
uate credits will not be confront- 
ed with repetition of courses and 
credits. Would he be permitted to 
take additional work to enrich his 
program? In other words, how 
much work is still required for the 
MA degree; then we have the 
question of accreditation coming 
in; if we, as a non-professional 
school in Library Science, introduce 
12 graduate credits, will this pro- 
gram be accredited? If it’s not it’s 
no use our doing it. Now, an- 
other question with respect to this: 
What kind of persons would such 
a program attract? Would it bring 
people out of the state who would 
be required, let us say, to meet an 
increased accreditation requirement 
to the program, would it actually 
be attracting young Librarians to 
go into Librarianship as a career— 
this is basically what we need—we 
need to be training your young 
people to go into Librarianship 
on a long range basis as a career. 
Now I certainly am willing to 
consider how the University can 
meet the need for more and better 
training of Librarians in Idaho. 
Obviously there is a great need for 
Librarianship. I am afraid the 
demand is not very great and 
this, I think is probably because 
the public does not recognize the 
need. Now we will consider all 
these problems as thoroughly as 
we know how, but let me repeat a 
few points which Mr. Drennan 
made because I think we should. 
I would not want, at this time, if 
his information is accurate, (and 
I have no reason to doubt it’s ac- 
curacy) if it is accurate and if 
each institution in Idaho should 
create a program of, let us say, 
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12 under-graduate courses or cred- 
its or 12 graduate credits, I am 
afraid we would have some un- 
employed librarians in the State, 
as it stands. Now if we can get 
the State to recognize the need, 
now that’s another matter. Let me 
point out, in his remarks, he said, 
‘Professionally educated librarians 
now holding positions in Public 
libraries are not numerous in the 
State of Idaho.’ Another point, 
‘there is no significant number of 
vacancies for public librarians or 
school librarians in the State.’ And 
another point, ‘the public libraries 
are not at the same time offering 
positions that could be expected to 
be filled by professionally educated 
librarians.’ And then he brings up 
the question whether or not we 
could work in cooperation with 
the University of Washington or 
another institution with respect to 
letting them take 12 credits with 
us or other Idaho Institutions, then 
transferring them, and he discusses 
this at some length and ends up 
by saying that it is unlikely that 
any significant number of persons 
with under-graduate training as 
proposed would come into public 
library work under the present 
conditions, now notice—under pres- 
ent conditions. And then he raised 
the point, that opportunities for 
professionally trained librarians in 
Idaho will not come from increased 
education facilities, again the old 
question, which comes first, the egg 
or the hen—and we have to face it. 
But from a state plan of libraries 
that included some system of inte- 
gration for smaller libraries and 
significant continuing financial aid 
for larger libraries, and then he 
comes to the final point; he says, 
‘In a recently conducted poll of 
public and school librarians, public 
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librarians were hostile to the idea 
of any increased professional edu- 
cational possibilities in Idaho, while 
school personnel generally favored 
such an idea.’ Now what I would 
like to say in conclusion on this 
point is, that the University of 
Idaho is prepared and willing to 
assume its responsibility in work- 
ing out a satisfactory plan if we 
can, and be assured—and if you 
can assure us that (and I speak 
for myself here as an official at 
the University, this has not been 
under consideration at the Uni- 
versity) I am merely saying that 
I would be willing to consider it 
in terms of a proposal for the 
University. If we can be assured 
that the need for librarians will 
result in a demand for librarians.” 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN: “Now the intent 
of the balance of this program is 
first to have a conversation be- 
tween the three panelists to expose 
further their ideas or to elaborate 
further, after which we will have 
a recess. We will return to this 
room and it will be our privilege 
to address questions to the panel 
members. Dr. Martin, would you 
like to begin the question period?” 


Dr. MARTIN: “It is always nice to 
be the first to ask questions. I 
would like to ask Dr. Lieberman a 
question because this is of vital 
significance to us if we should 
pursue this program—and I have 
every reason to believe that we 
are willing to do it if we are able 
to see our way clear—What chance 
would there be that the University 
of Washington’s graduate school, 
as well as your School of Librar- 
ianship, would be willing to con- 
sider the possibility of the accep- 
tance of as many as 12 credits in 
basic core courses in library science 
that our people can take which 


would be the first professional 
courses that they could transfer 
and also to use in our State, to 
raise the level within the State of 
Idaho, what chance would there 
be of these being accepted without 
having to repeat?” 


Dr. LIEBERMAN: “Now are we talk- 
ing about the 12 hours that would 
be at the under-graduate level? 
That is what we are talking about, 
and this would be entirely within 
the standards that I mentioned 
previously; it recommends, in the 
under - graduate Standards and 
Guide for library science programs 
(that the ALA has approved) 
that betwen 12 and 18 semester 
hours be approved and the feeling 
I would have is that while the 
courses themselves—that is the 12 
semester hours, which equals 18 
quarter credits, on the quarter 
basis—while the courses themselves 
are not transferable, we are plan- 
ning to inaugurate in the Univer- 
sity a series of placement examin- 
ations that will be given to people 
who have taken the course work in 
institutions where we are familiar 
with the faculty, the physical fa- 
cilities, the resources and have 
worked out relationships with 
them. We would be most happy 
to have these people take place- 
ment examinations with the idea 
of not repeating the course work. 
However, since the requirement of 
the graduate school of the Uni- 
versity is, that you can only trans- 
fer graduate work, not under-grad- 
uate work, none of the hours can 
be deducted from the 45 quarter 
credits for the degree. What we 
do in taking your placement ex- 
amination, we would hope that we 
could introduce the same number 
of hours in other course work on 
our campus in subject areas which 


you were forced to miss in your 
under-graduate programs, because 
you took the professional education 
as an under-graduate. By that I 
mean, if you took a 3 or 4 hour 
course in cataloging or in ref- 
erence, or in general orientation 
to libraries, the general profes- 
sional program of introduction to 
Library Science and Library Serv- 
ice, that we would feel that there 
would be no point in your taking 
our course in the same area, our 
beginning Reference course, but 
that it would be more important 
for you to take a course in the 
subject area of your under-grad- 
uate degree, to bolster the liberal 
arts background you have, which 
you have watered down by taking 
the professional program at the 
under-graduate level. What we are 
doing is just exchanging the cours- 
es‘so that you still are not losing 
anything, you are taking some pro- 
fessional program at the under- 
graduate level—well, then that is 
replaced by courses in the liberal 
arts area which you have taken at 
other colleges on our campus but 
you would still have 45 quarter 
credits for the Master Librarian- 
ship degree. In the Standards that 
have been approved by the ALA 
and are accepted by the regional 
accrediting associations, it says 
quite clearly that library education 
is five years beyond the secondary 
school. It does not say that all li- 
brary education must be in the 5th 
year. So therefore, it is perfectly 
possible that some of the education 
may be on the under-graduate level 
and some of it be on the graduate 
level. And our program is suf- 
ficiently flexible to make this pos- 
sible. We have not had placement 
examinations before this, but our 
faculty has been discussing the 


articulation of under-graduate Li- 
brary Science programs with our 
own and this is one of the ways 
that we hope to approach the 
articulations.” 


Dr. MARTIN: “May I ask another 
question with respect to this? Your 
placement examinations — now, I 
am wondering would it not be pos- 
sible—and we would not want to 
set up a program of courses that 
would not meet the approval of 
the graduate school—would it not 
be possible for a young man to 
come in without taking the place- 
ment examinations (if you accept- 
ed our program as a part of an 
accredited institution, which we 
are). For example we send people 
to Medical Schools all over Amer- 
ica without taking placement ex- 
aminations, because we lay it on 
the line, we tell them that these 
boys are good and they are, and 
they are accepted. We put them in 
veterinarian schools, we put them 
in law schools, we put them in pro- 
fessional schools all over America 
without taking advanced place- 
ment exams because they have 
found through experience that our 
people can do it.” 


Dr. LIEBERMAN: “The only thing 
I can say about it is; that this is 
still a matter of discussion because 
at the present time we have given 
that kind of approval, currentlr, 
because we do not have the place- 
ment examinations, but if you 
really go into this program on a 
large scale we may have to have 
some other measures for doing it. 
At the present it may be one, two 
or three students a year who ask 
about not repeating certain courses 
content, and we have by discussion 
and going over the course outlines, 
approved moving students in to 
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an advanced section, for example, 
and eliminating the beginning 
course. We have already done that, 
but because we anticipate a very 
large number of situations we may 
not be able to cope with it on an 
interview basis, and it may be 
necessary to do it on an examina- 
tion basis, but this is only in the 
discussion stage, so I can’t say 
that it’s firm.” 


Mr. DRENNAN: “Dr. Lieberman.” 
Dr. LIEBERMAN: “Yes.” 


Mr. DRENNAN: “What if there 
were a strong under-graduate pro- 
gram at the University of Idaho 
giving 12 under-graduate credits? 
Suppose a person took his Bache- 
lor’s degree and the 12 hours above 
that, what could he do with them 
at the University of Washington?” 
Dr. LIEBERMAN: “Since this is a 
matter of the Graduate School, 
not the School of Librarianship, 
at this point I can’t answer; I 
would have to take it to the Grad- 
uate Faculty Council and_ see 
whether they would give that kind 
of consideration, with a recom- 
mendation from us. But there is a 
great inflexibility about this—that 
is, it isn’t flexible—the University, 
for any admission to graduate 
work in any subject area, says 
that the courses must be graduate 
work at an accredited graduate 
insitution.” 


Dr. MARTIN: “Do you allow, in 
your Graduate School, any upper- 
division work to be counted towards 
an advanced degree?” 


Dr. LIEBERMAN: “Of the Univer- 
sity of Washington’s upper-division 
work, only. In other words, the 
University of Washington—I think 
this is true of a great many uni- 
versities — they will accept their 


own upper-division work as grad- 
uate-approved but they will not 
accept anyone else’s.” 


Dr. MarTIN: “Now I would like to 
think, if I may, in terms of another 
alternative for a moment. Now I 
will address this question to either 
of you gentlemen. We have a prob- 
lem in our own State (we all know 
it) —now I’m thinking out loud for 
a moment — what would happen 
(and would we meet our problem) 
if we introduced a Bachelor’s de- 
gree with a major in library science 
in the College of Letters and 
Science; that is, we would set up 
a program which would be the 
equivalent of a major in chemistry, 
or physics, or English whereby we 
would offer the required 20 hours 
of upper-division semester hours 
(that would be 30 quarter hours of 
upper - division library science) ; 
they would take it in related fields 
and other areas; we would turn 
them out with a Bachelor’s degr¢ge. 
Now, professionally speaking—ac- 
creditation speaking—what would 
the result be?” 


Mr. DRENNAN: “As far as the pub- 
lic library is concerned I think 
that the official concensus of public 
librarians in the U.S. is directed 
towards the fifth year graduate 
degree. I believe, that Dr. Lieber- 
man can certainly bear me out on 
this, that they have passed from 
the added year, the graduate year, 
now to the Master’s degree itself. 
A person who took such a course 
at Idaho would not be eligible in 
many places.” 


Dr. MARTIN: “In other words the 
Master’s degree is the ‘Union 
ticket’ for admission to the pro- 
fession.” 


Mr. DRENNAN: “You said it!” 


Dr. LIEBERMAN: “Now it is possible 
of course, to have a person take 
a professional position in a great 
many places in United States where 
certification requirements are quite 
different than this, for example in 
two states that have manditory 
certification, in the Public Library 
field, (New York State and Wash- 
ington State) you have to have a 
5th year to work as a professional 
librarian in the Public Library 
field.” 

Dr. MARTIN: “I bring this up be- 
cause I think that all of you from 
Idaho are familiar with the ex- 
perience we have had at the Uni- 
versity in another area, and I am 
trying to avoid this, repeating this 
experience. A number of years ago 
the Social Security Board at Wash- 
ington, D.C., and various agencies 
in Idaho, including the Depart- 
meht of Public Assistance, asked 
the University if we would intro- 
duce a Social |Case Work Program, 
and we were urder a great deal of 
pressure; we recognized the need 
of training Social Case Workers 
and we hired a professional Social 
Case Worker and other peoples to 
support this program. Well, the 
first thing we knew a Master’s 
degree was required in most Public 
Agencies to practice Social Case 
work. Now we furnished a number 
of Social Case Workers for the 
State of Idaho, for a short time, 
then all at once it almost ceased. 
What actually happened was that 
Idaho now is not staffed by people 
with even a major under-graduate 
program in social work, let alone a 
Master’s degree. In fact right now, 
the people who are handling the 
social case work in Idaho, in many 
cases, have had absolutely no pro- 
fessional training. Now the reason 
for this was that in the State as 
a whole we were unwilling to pay 
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the price of trained personnel, so 
we are hiring untrained personnel 
and we were finally forced to drop 
the program of Social Case Work- 
ers; Washington State College was 
forced to do the same thing, Mon- 
tana State University was forced 
to do the same thing. Now there 
are few graduate Social Case 
Worker Programs left in America. 
Now I only cite this because I 
don’t want to repeat the same 
thing. I want to be dead sure we 
are on solid ground.” 

Dr. LIEBERMAN: “There is discus- 
sion in ALA and other organiza- 
tions and the American Association 
of School Librarians whether or 
not the general program of edu- 
cation in Librarianship is the only 
approach for the teacher librarian 
or the school librarian. I wanted 
to isolate this a little bit if I 
could. While there has been no 
direct action of any kind at the 
under-graduate or graduate level 
in this area it is being given quite 
a bit of discussion and there will 
continue to be quite a bit of dis- 
cussion in this area. There is some 
feeling that perhaps the training 
for the school librarian is unique. 
They are still talking about the 
4th or 5th year program in both 
cases, so that there are ramifica- 
tions to this thing which need to be 
examined as well. But it would 
seem to me that if you have an 
under-graduate program on a very 
sound basis at the under-graduate 
level, that in many cases the people 
with education degrees, or certifi- 
cates in education would be able 
to do a much better job in the 
present school library program that 
is developing in the State, and if 
they found, as they were going 
through the program for an under- 
graduate degree (these are people 
embarking on a new educational 
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experience altogether that we are 
talking about) that if they wanted 
to continue their degree, they could 
meet this additional rquirement of 
a Master’s degree which may pos- 
sibly move them ahead on the 
salary schedule as the Master’s 
degree automatically does in the 
school field. It is quite apparent 
that there is a difference—a rec- 
ognition—in the school field for 
a Master’s degree while there is 
no recognition in the public library 
field. We must be pretty clear on 
this, that is, the public librarian, 
if the board decides to seek a pro- 
fesional librarian, there is a salary 
requirement that will have to be 
paid, but if some one goes out 
necessarily to go on with his edu- 
cation there is not the same rec- 
ognition salary-wise and, again, if 
the demand is not going to come 
in—the need is here we know—but 
if the demand is not going to come 
in we may be in difficulty in the 
library field. However again, with 
our discussion of the Library Serv- 
ices Act the fact that we are con- 
sidering further library develop- 
ment programs in this State which 
may or may not include State aid, 
and the possibility of larger unit 
libraries in the State where you 
have an integration of technical 
services and specialized services of 
various kinds for a larger unit 
area, there may be a developing 
need and it would seem to me as 
you develop your library programs 
in the State—on a state-wide basis 
through the State Library Board, 
and State Department of Educa- 
tion—this is one facet to be con- 
sidered. One of the things I would 
like to suggest—that is why I 
think the 12 te 18 hours is very 
sound in terms of under-graduate 
science—that instead of using the 
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Standard as we have at present to 
the Northwest Association, where 
we say, ‘9 quarter credits or 12 
quarter credits or 15 quarter cred- 
its’ for a different size school, may 
I suggest that we are just kidding 
ourselves, literally, about this; be- 
cause it is more difficult to do the 
school library job in the smaller 
schools. Therefore it takes more 
training — not less —that is, you 
have fewer books, you have a more 
difficult situation working with 
these materials, you need to know 
more about how to be a good school 
librarian in a school of 100 or 
200 than you do for children of 
8, 4, or 500. So therefore, it would 
be very wise, in your consideration 
of certification in this field, that 
there only be two standards of cer- 
tification, that 12 to 18 hours we’ve 
been talking about (that is either 
starting at 12 or stopping at 12) 
and 45, that is, a degree. There 
should not be all kinds of little 
measurements in between. That.js, 
you can do the job of being a teach- 
er librarian with 12 semester hours. 
And that is why the under-grad- 
uate library science programs are 
from 12 to 18 hours. That is how 
this was developed.”’ 

Dr. MARTIN: “Did they mean there, 
12 semester or 18 quarter?” 


Dr. LIEBERMAN: “No. They mean 
12 to 18 but no less than 12 and 
no more than 18.” 


Dr. MarTIN: “Now is there any 
preference there between the 12 
and the 18?” 

Dr. LIEBERMAN: “No. It is sug- 
gested what subjects should be 
covered in the Standard and it 
can be covered in between 12 and 
18. the 9, you see, as we heard 
this morning, what is your choice 
in the 9 quarter credits? That is, 
is there going to be a course in 
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the library in the school, is it 
going to be a course in cataloging, 
is it going to be a course in be- 
ginning reference, what about 
childrens’ literature, what about 
reading of young people, what are 
you going to use in those nine 
credits? You can’t do it with 9, 
you see. That’s why, when I say 9, 
I mean 6 semester; we had better 
be careful about our figures all the 
time. For those of you who are 
uninitiated in the academic world, 
when I tell that the quarter credit, 
the semester credit, is 1% times 
the quarter credit; so therefore, 
6 semester hours equals 9 quarter 
credits. Twelve semester hours 
equal 18 quarter credits, just mul- 
tiply by 1%.” 


Dr. MARTIN: “I was much interest- 
ed in your parallel for it creates 
a parallel of another situation: 
pointing out that the librarian of 
the small school needs more train- 
ing than the librarian in the large 
schdols—how many times we face 
this in many other areas of educa- 
tion. Where we have a high school 
of four teachers teaching a good 
many areas, that teacher should 
have a higher, greater degree of 
specialized training than the teach- 
er in a school with a hundred 
teachers and still we invariably 
do the reverse. We do this all the 
time.” 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN: “Well, we will 
adjourn for about a 10 minute 
recess.” 


After the recess there was a gen- 
eral discussion with questions from 
the floor followed by adjournment. 

IL 
SUMMARY OF McCALL 
CONFERENCE 


Neither sleet nor snow nor brok- 
en manifolds were able to dampen 
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the spirit of the librarians who 
converged at Shore Lodge in Mc- 
Call, Idaho on the 29th and 30th of 
April for the Idaho State Library 
Association biennial Conference. 
The journey may have been haz- 
ardous, but as the travel weary 
groups arrived they found them- 
selves immediately caught up in a 
warm and excited atmosphere pre- 
vailing over the Pre-Conference 
meetings for school librarians. 


The heavy attendance of school 
librarians, the work of Mrs. Fern 
Prior and the local PTA’s, and 
aided by the promotion of Mrs. 
Glenn Balch, both at the precon- 
ference and later for the regular 
conference meetings, gave new 
stimulation to discussions and new 
strength to the Association and its 
activities. 

The work of organization and 
planning that went into creating 
this years biennial conference was 
evident as the President’s ideas 
were transformed into general ses- 
sion meetings that had vitality 
and direction. Early last year Lee 
Zimmerman, President of the As- 
sociation for 1959-60, in his “Pres- 
ident’s Page” of the Idaho Librar- 
ian identified the problems in Idaho 
library development, reviewed the 
last years upward climb of the 
Association and library service 
and projected the needs and activ- 
ities to be fulfilled in the next 10 
years in order to achieve idea 
progress in the library movement 
in Idaho. Two issues from this 
study were selected as the core 
ideas for the two day McCall Con- 
ference. 

At 9:00 a.m. on May 29 the 
first general session of the Con- 
ference was opened by the Presi- 
dent, Lee Zimmerman, who at that 
time gave a brief report of the 


activities of the Association dur- 
ing his year in office. He then intro- 
duced the moderator of the morn- 
ing panel, Arthur DeVolder, Pres- 
ident-Elect of Pacific Northwest 
Library Association and the Li- 
brarian of Twin Falls. The panel 
composed of Theron Atkinson, Li- 


brarian of Ricks College; Mrs. 
Maxine Slagowski, Idaho Falls 
school librarian; Miss Marion 


Bingham, Boise Public Librarian; 
Henry Drennan, Librarian of the 
Idaho State Library; Dr. Irving 
Lieberman, President of P.N.L.A. 
and Director of the University of 
Washington’s library school; Mrs. 
Kyle Laughlin of the Board of 
Trustees of the Moscow Public Li- 
brary, and Delmar’ Engelking, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction discussed the P.N.L.A. 
Library Development Survey in re- 
lation to Idaho problems. After 
a mid-morning coffee break the 
panel entertained questions from 
the audience. The morning session 
was then adjourned. 

The second session convened in 
the early afternoon for a sym- 
posium on the training and educa- 
tion of librarians for Idaho librar- 
ies. The three speakers discussed 
their views on this topic—Henry 
Drennan identified the library ed- 
ucation and recruitment problem 
in Idaho; Irving Lieberman ex- 
amined the library education prob- 
lem from the accredited library 
school point of view and suggested 
remedial proposals for the improve- 
ment of the situation, and Dr. Boyd 
Martin, Dean of Letters and Sci- 
ence of the University of Idaho, 
discussed proposals to implement 
library education in the colleges 
and university of Idaho. After the 
three speeches the panel discussed 
these various points among them- 
selves and with the audience. 
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A banquet in the dining room of 
the Shore Lodge was the third 
general session for the hearty con- 
ferees. Lee Zimmerman acting as 
toastmaster, introduced the head 
table and then presented the speak- 
er for the evening, Dr. Martin, 
who gave a stimulating talk on 
the dual philosophies of education 
for the whole man and education 
for job training. 

The sun had hardly had a chance 
to warm the lake by the time the 
early birds were off, Saturday 
morning, to the section breakfasts. 
The trustees, public library and 
college divisions met, following the 
meal, for a business meeting and 
program. The school librarians had 
risen for a similar meeting the 
morning before. 


Later Saturday morning the 
fourth general session convened for 
the Assoziation’s business meeting. 
The final session of the Conference 
was a luncheon held in the dining 
room of the Shore Lodge. At this 
luncheon Mr. Zimmerman present- 
ed Mrs. Dorothy Hickey, the newly 
elected Vice-President and Presi- 
dent-Elect and turned the meeting 
over to Mrs. Blanche Kurtz, the 
new President. Mrs. Kurtz, in turn, 
introduced Mrs. Fern Prior as her 
Secretary, and adjourned the Con- 
ference. 


The record registration at the 
Conference and the heavy attend- 
ance at meetings were matched by 
the enthusiastic and helpful par- 
ticipation of the guests, the speak- 
ers, and the conferees. Perhaps 
the most impressive outcome of 
the Conference was the desire by 
many to have meetings like this 
more often—an annual Statewide 
Conference rather than biennial! 
conferences. 
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Conferees At I.S.L.A. 
McCall Conference, 1960 


ANDERSON, MRS. PAULINE 
Mountain Home 
Junior High School 


ANDERTON, MRS. EDITH 
Idaho State Library 
Boise, Idaho 


ANDRESEN, MR. BRUCE 
Exhibitor 
Deseret Book Co. 

ARKLEY, MR. STAN 
Exhibitor 
Doubleday & Co. 

ARKLEY, MRS. STAN 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 

ARMSTRONG, MRS. BETTY 
School 

oise, Idaho 

ATKINSON, MR. THERON H. 
Ricks College 
Rexburg, Idaho 

BAASCH, MRS. SYNNOVE L. 
Idaho State College 
Pocatello, Idaho 

BALCH, MRS. GLEN 
State Library Board 
Boise, Idaho 

BALDWIN, MISS GRACE D. 
Lewis-Clark Normal School 
Lewiston, Idaho 

BARNES, MRS. AVA 
Edna Gillespie Library 
Blackfoot, Idaho 

BAYS, BESS 
Jefferson School 
Boise, Idaho 

BECK, MR. RICHARD 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 

BELL, MRS. HELEN 
Latah County Free Library 
Moscow, Idaho 


BENSCOTER, MRS. ELLA 
Troy Public Library 


BERNADINE, SISTER 
St. Mary’s School 
Boise, Idaho 


BESS, OLIVE 
College of Idaho 
Caldwell, Idaho 


BIENAPFE, MRS. GRACE 
Franklin School 
Boise, Idaho 


BIGLER, MRS. NORVAL 
Madison High School 
Rexburg, Idaho 


BILLINGTON, MRS. MANNIE 
Roosevelt School 
Boise, Idaho 


BINGHAM, MISS MARION 
Boise Public Library 


BLACH, BOYD J. 
Wilder Elementary School 


BOLLINGER, MRS. LA MAR 
Caldwell Schools 


BOSSELMAN, MRS. ARTHUR C. 
Boise Public Library 


BOTSFORD, MR. WALTER 
Idaho State Library 
Boise, Idaho 


BROWNING, MRS. LYDIA 
McKinley School 
Boise, Idaho 


BURT, EDNA 
Idaho Free Press 
Nampa, Idaho 


CARLSON, INA 
Lewiston Senior High School 
CHATBURN, MRS. ETHEL 


Garfield School 
Boise, Idaho 
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CHRISTIANSEN, THELMA 
Snake River High School 
Blackfoot, Idaho 

CLARK, MR. ZANE 
Ricks College 
Rexburg, Idaho 

COON, ZELMA 
Central School 
Boise, Idaho 

CORNING, MR. HOWARD 
Exhibitor 
Binfords & Mort 


COVENTRY, ROSE M. 
Idaho State Library 
Boise, Idaho 


CUNNINGHAM, BEA 
West Junior High School 
Nampa, Idaho 


DETHMAN, MARGARET 
East Junior High School 
Boise, Idaho 


DEVOLDER, MR. ARTHUR L. 
Twin Falls Public Library 


DRENNAN, MR. HENRY 
Idaho State Library 
Boise, Idaho 


DRENNAN, MRS. MILDA P. 
Idaho Historical Society 
Boise, Idaho 


ELLIOTT, MR. RICHARD G. 
College of Idaho 
Caldwell, Idaho 


ENGELKING, MR. DELMAR F. 
Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 
Boise, Idaho 


EVANS, MISS JUNE 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


FAIRCHILD, MRS. 

MARJORIE E. 
Borah High School 
Boise, Idaho 


FELTS, MRS. NANCY W. 
Elk River Public School Library 


FLORENCE, DARLENE 
Koelsch School 
Boise, Idaho 
FORDYCE, CRYSTAL 
Monroe School 
Boise, Idaho 
FUDHNER, MRS. LOUIS 
Pierce Public School 
Boise, Idaho 
HALOUSKA, MRS. IRMA 
Hillcrest School 
Boise, Idaho 
HANSEN, MISS LOIS 
Boise Junior College 
HARRISON, MRS. WILLIE M. 
Coeur d’Alene Public Library 
HAWK, MISS VIRGINIA 
Minidoka County High School 
Rupert, Idaho 
HICKEY, MRS. DOROTHY C. 
Idaho Falls Public Library 


HODGES, MRS. ADELLA MAY 
Ririe High School 


HOLMES, MRS. FORREST 
Caldwell, Schools 


HUFFMAN, MRS. JOHN L. 
Trustee 
Idaho Falls Public Library 


HUNT, VELDA 
Lewiston Junior High School 


GILLESPIE, MR. LLOYD 
Exhibitor 
Americana Corporation 
The Grolier Society 


GLENS, MR. RONALD 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


GRABLE, MISS ALICE E. 
Fruitland High School 
GREENE, MRS. 


MARY CATHERINE 
Boise Public Library 


GRIFFIN, HILLIS L. 
NRTS Tech. Library 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
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INSKEEP, MRS. RUTH 
Payette Public Library 
JARVIS, MISS NANCY 
College of Idaho 
Caldwell, Idaho 
JOSLYN, MRS. MARX 
Boise, Idaho 
JUTSUM, VIVA 
Lowell School 
Boise, Idaho 
KELLY, MR. M. B. 
Exhibitor 
The World Book Encyclopedia 
KIESZ, MRS. DOROTHY P. 
Coeur d’Alene High School 
KURTZ, MRS. BLANCHE 
Glenns Ferry High School 
Wendell, Idaho 
LANCASTER, MISS EDITH 
Northwest Nazarene College 
Nampa, Idaho 
LAUGHLIN, MRS. KYLE E. 
Trustee 
Moscow Public Library 


LIEBERMAN, MR. IRVING 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 

LINBERG, MISS RITA 
Idaho State College 
Pocatello, Idaho 

LINK, MRS. FERN 
Boise, School 

LONG, MISS VERS 
Nampa Carnegie Library 

MAHAR, MISS MARY HELEN 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 

MARSHALL, MADGE 
North Junior High School 
Boise, Idaho 

MARTIN, MR. BOYD 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 

MAXWELL, MRS. JENNIE 
Payette High School 


McBIRNEY, MISS RUTH 
Boise Junior College 


McCLAIN, MISS ALICE 
Idaho State College 
Pocatello, Idaho 

MILLIKEN, HAZEL 
West Junior High School 
Boise, Idaho 

MITCHELL, MRS. ALICE E. 
Cole School 
Boise, Idaho 

MORTINSON, ESTHER 
Boise School 

MOUNT, MRS. EMMA 
Carnegie Public Library 
Caldwell, Idaho 

NEARHOOD, MISS REVA 
Veterans Administration Center 
Boise, Idaho 

NEWCOMB, MRS. 

GERTRUDE EASTMAN 
State Elementary Supervisor 
Department of Education 
Boise, Idaho 

OBOLER, MR. ELI M. 

Idaho State College 
Pocatello, Idaho 

PAULETTE, SISTER 
St. Teresa’s Acadamy 
Boise, Idaho 

PETERSON, MRS. MARY ALICE 
Longfellow School 
Boise, Idaho 

PETHERICK, ISABELLE 
Whitney School 
Boise, Idaho 


PRIOR, MRS. FERN C. 
Boise Public Schools 

RAMBO, MISS HELEN 
Northwest Nazarene College 
Nampa, Idaho 

RILEY, MRS. MARGARET 
Boise Schools 

RODERICK, JOHN 


Bibliomania 
Malad, Idaho 
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ROBERTS, MRS. MARIE 
South Junior High School 
Boise, Idaho 

ROBINSON, MRS. LOIS 
Boise Public Library 

SAMPSON, MISS EDYTHE 


Nez Perce County Free Library 


Lewiston, Idaho 
SANMAN, MRS. GLADYS 
Lewiston Public Library 
SCHMITT, MISS SHIRLEY 
Nampa Carnegie Library 
SELBY, MISS MILDRED 
Idaho State Library 
Boise, Idaho 
SLAGOWSKI, MRS. MAXINE 
Idaho Falls Senior High School 


SMITH, MRS. GWEN 
Lincoln School 
Boise, Idaho 


STALKER, GIVEN 
Grace High School 


STARK, MISS FLOSSIE 
Nampa Senior High School 


SULLIVAN, MRS. MARIE 


Mountain Home Carnegie Library 


TODD, HAZEL 
Lapwai High School Library 
TOLMIE, MRS. IRENE 
Emmett High School Library 
VAN WALK, MR. JIM 
Exhibitor 


Hertzberg’s Washington Bindery 


WEAVER, MRS. CATHRYNE 
Hillcrest School 
Boise, Idaho 


WEBBERT, MR. CHARLES 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


WELLS, EDITH 
Lowell School 
Boise, Idaho 


WHITTEMORE, MRS. 
ROBERTA F. 
Weiser High School 


WILCOX, MISS MARTHA 
Carnegie Public Library 
Caldwell, Idaho 


WILLIAMS, MISS DORA MAE 
Whittier School 
Boise, Idaho 


WILSON, MRS. JEWELL 
Wilder High School 


WOOD, MARY ALICE 
Hawthorne School 
Boise, Idaho 


WOODLAND, MRS. LOYA ? 
Rigby High School 


YORK, MR. LEO 
Idaho State College 
Pocatello, Idaho 


ZIMMERMAN, MR. LEE 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 
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Exhibitors At 1.§S.L.A. 
McCall Conference, 1960 


BALDWIN BINDERY 
Mr. Merton E. Baldwin 


BIBLIOMANIA 
Mr. John Roderick 


BINFORDS & MORT 
Mr. Howard Corning 


DESERET BOOK COMPANY 
Mr. Bruce Romm Andresen 


DOUBLEDAY & CO. 
Mr. Stan Arkley 


THE GROELIER SOCIETY 
Americana Corporation 
Mr. Lloyd Gillespie 


HERTZBERG’S 
WASHINGTON BINDERY 
Mr. Jim Van Walk 


THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Mr. M. B. Kelly 


ABELARD-SCHUMAN LTD. 
R. R. BOWLKER 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
GOLDEN PRESS, INC. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


resume these features. 


. Some of the regular features of the Idaho Librarian have 
‘been omitted this month because of the length of the ISLA 
Conference proceedings. With the next issue, the editors will 
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